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The Week. 





Tne Southern news of the week has not been reassuring. We hear | 
of a state of affairs in Mississippi that ought to cause the immediate | 
removal of General Gillem, who is in command there. Virtual slavery | 
is permitted by him, as he permits the operation of the vagrant law, | 
which orders chain-gang labor for negroes without an employer, and | 
all negroes who vote the Radical ticket are apt to be that. The papers | 
openly advocate the death of such Radicals as dare to remain in the 
State. In Arkansas, the case is at least as bad; assassination has been | 
resorted to in the case of several prominent Republican leaders; and 
in the counties of which we spoke last week as being in rebellion, there | 
has really been what amounted to civil war: the courts have been | 
closed, several skirmishes have been fought, and the governor has been 
obliged to issue his proclamation. Tennessee seems to be trembling on 
the brink of civil war, and Forrest avers that there are 40,000 men | 
in the State enrolled in the Ku-klux Klan, and that in the South gen- 
erally it numbers more than five hundred thousand men; and that) 
those of them who live in Tennessee are all ready to take up arms the | 
moment that Brownlow orders out the militia. In South Carolina the 
legislature has passed a law making Governor Scott a dictator, if there 
shold be within a month or two the apprehended civil war. In Geor- 
gia the lower House has turned out, and the upper one will turn out, 
all its negro members, and there has been rioting in the neighborhood 
of Savannah, as there has been in South Carolina on the Lower Santee 
—where the rice negroes are most numerous and most ignorant—at 
Hampton in Virginia, and in South-west Arkansas. But we advise no 
Republican to begin arguing on the inherent brutality of the negro 
every time the Associated Press reports a “ negro riot ” or “ an outrage 
by armed negroes.” Usually, the riots are considerably more white 
than black ; and, even if they were not, the blacks would be doing no 
more than we should have been glad to see the whites doing in 
the days just before the late war—a time when, as now, the Unicn 
men allowed themselves to be cowed and killed by their more enter- 
prising rebel neighbors. It is a thing to be most devoutly wished that 
in the other States, as in North Carolina, there could be in every county 
two or three well-organized bodies of loyal men, armedif necessary, to 
preserve some sort of order. But white Republicans are plenty in 
North Carolina, and then, too, the North Carolinian, whether white or 
black, was always the most sensible of the Southerners of his kind, 
and the most respectable. What is to be done about all this, except | 
to elect Grant, we can hardly see. The troops are withdrawn, or all 
but withdrawn ; and of such as are left General Gillem is a specimen. 
That there will be a September session of Congress in behalf of the 
loyalists of the South seems very doubt:ul. 











| On the other hand, there is this much of good Southern news. Mr. 


Conway’s School Bill for Louisiana is probably killed, and it is ex- 
| pected that the substitute for it will be more sensible and conciliatory. 
There is talk of the State’s being carried for Grant by 40,000 majority, 
which is probably only talk, though we have, as yet, seen no good 
reason for thinking that the Democrats could take the State from the 
Republicans. In Arkansas, the very strict registration law is to be 
strictly enforced, and the reserve militia is to hold itself ready for 
action. In all the States the military commanders are notified that 
| the men of their commands are to be ud by the sheriff or marshal in 
case of disturbance as part of the posse comitatus, if in the judgment of 
the commanding officers, “exercising a wise discretion,” there shall 
be need of their services. This provision—a necessary one doubtless— 
will of course be found to work badly in many cases, The order 
will, however, have its moral effect. The Social Equality Bill of the 
South Carolina Legislature is said to have been passed in a much 
modified form; the Louisiana Legislature, which is the worst of all 
the Southern legislatures, as its Congressional delegation is the worst 
of all the Southern Congressional delegations, has, we believe, passed 
its Social Equality Bill in all its undiluted foolishness. Governor 
Smith, of Alabama, has summoned the legislature of that State to 
convene for the purpose of providing for registration. 





The Georgia Legislature has been guilty of a most extraordinary 
performance, The new State constitution declares “all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and resident in the State, citizens of 
the State,” and “ prohibits the passage of any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States, or of this 
State ’—all of which is confirmed and enforced by the fourteenth con- 
stitutional amendment. But the majority im the legislature have 
adopted the view that the absence from the constitution of an express 
affirmation of the eligibility of colored persons to seats in the legisla- 
ture, coupled with the re-enactment of the old Georgia code, makes them 
ineligible. Accordingly, the colored members, about twenty-five in 
number, have been expelled. We have received from private sources 
a very indifferent account of the white “ Unionists” who adorn that 
body, which their action in this matter seems to confirm. It looks, at 
present, very much like an attempt on their part to make their peace 
with the secessionists by the sacrifice of the colored people. One of the 
colored delegates, in retiring, warned the “carpet-baggers ” of their ap- 
proaching doom, and shook the dust off his clothes in a figurative and 
contemptuous manner. The question, What is the remedy? is not, 
however, easy to answer; and the mere asking of it seems totouch the 
weak point in reconstruction, Will or can Congress interfere to correct 
the construction put by a State legislature on the constitution under 
which it sits? Will any court interfere with the judgment of a 
legislature on the qualifications of its own members? If a court did 
interfere, what could it do? It fact, it seems as if the only resource, 
after all, was the ballot. 


General Rosecrans has published his correspondence with the 
Southern generals, and we doubt much if it has disappointed any- 
body. He writes them a long, gushing letter, “‘ with his heart in his 
hand "—the displacement of that organ no doubt accounting for the 
feebleness of the whole performance—culogizing in strong terms the 
Southern generals and army, and repeating, as the expression of his 
own sentiments and those of “the West and North,” a long string of 
propositions about the dangers of the present crisis at the South, such 
as may be found in Governor Seymour's speeches and in the editorials 
of the World, and then asks the brave men of the South “ what thcy 
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think of it, and what they are willing to do about it,” and whether 
they are willing to “ pledge the people of the South to @ chivalrous 
and magnanimous devotion to restoring peace and prosperity to our 
common country.” We regret to say that the only epithet we can 
think of which exactly characterizes the communication is “ snivel- 
ling.” The reply of the Southern generals would, to a sensitive man— 
which we fear General Rosecrans is not—be very mortifying. It is 
cold, formal, and guarded. It says that the South, when the war was 
over, annulled its ordinances of secession and abolished slayery— 
which as proofs of a conciliatory and submissive spirit are about as 
valuable as its submission to the winter frosts and summer heats—and 
that the idea that the Southern people are hostile to the negroes, or 
would oppress them, “ is entirely unfounded.” No mention whatever, 
as might be expected, is made of the black codes passed after the war 
was over. The sum and substance of the letter is, in fact, that if the 
South is allowed, slavery being abolished, to come back into the 
Union, without conditions or restrictions, exactly as if nothing had 
happened, all will go well. 


, in an untried direction, and no further.” 





Governor Seymour wrote a very nice letter, on the 24th of July, 
apparently in reply to congratulations, to Mr. C. M. Ingersoll, of New | 
Haven, which has just seen the light, in which he says the nomination | 
“had plunged him into a sea of troubles.” How serious these troubles | 
are becomes every day more apparent. Colonel Brown, of Kentucky, | 
a confidential friend of Chief-Justice Chase’s, began them, the week 
before last, in a speech at Cincinnati, in which he gave the history of | 
the Chief-Justice’s connection with the Democratic Convention, show- 
ing that he would only have accepted the nomination on a platform of 
his own drafting, and that Governor Seymour was distinctly pledged 
to his support. Moreover, the platform was drafted, and submitted to 
Mr. Seymour, and approved by him, and has been published. It ad-' 
vocates “universal suffrage and universal amnesty,” condemns the 
Congressional attacks on the Supreme Court and the military features | 
of the reconstruction plan, calls for the faithful payment of the public | 
debt, and refers the interpretation of the contract between the Gov- | 
ernment and its creditors to the courts. It is, in fact, a platform of which | 
no honest man could approve, one would think, and afterwards approve 
of the platform since adopted. Colonel Brown’s exposures have 
called forth other outbursts of discontent—two in particular, from 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Alexander Long, other Democratic .friends of the 
Chief-Justice, representing the Seymour nomination as a great “coup 
de thimblerig”—in other words, a most disgraceful breach of faith on 
Mr. Seymour’s own part, and aggravated by his weeping afterwards in 
@ private room, “ for hours, like a newly-weaned baby ”’—a display of 
tenderness which to the humbugged Chase delegates must have been, 
and was, little short of maddening. Colonel Brown pronounces Mr. 
Seymour, “as a weeper, the equal of Job Trotter.” 


we weggee | 


Mr. Fessenden made an excellent speech at Portland last week— 
the most effective, except Senator Wilson’s, we have yet had in the 
campaign. He addressed himself mainly to the financial question, and 
more particularly to the question of the intention of Congress, when | 
the bonds were issued, as to the currency in which they should be paid, 
giving the history of the loans and of the legal tenders, and giving it 
with a knowledge of what passed at each stage of this financial legis- 
lation such as few men possess. He says that the issue of the legal- 
tender paper was a forced loan, and Congress well knew it was a forced 
loan, and therefore a hard measure, which nothing but overwhelming 
necessity could justify. It theréfore, to mitigate its effects, determined 
to make this new currency convertible into interest-bearing bonds, and 
issued the bonds accordingly, “no man dreaming,” as Mr. Fessenden | 
declares, and as nobody has yet dared to deny, that they would, when | 
due, be paid in anything but coin, or that we should not have got back 


“ We are not to settle a question’ef this kind according to strict judicial 
principles, as if we were trying a law case; we are to settle it according to 
the opinion of those who contracted it ; and we are to appeal to the enlight- 
ened judgment of the world fer the’eorrectnessof the decision we make on 
this question. It is not a question for the court to decide. The lan, 
of the statute will allow you to do a particular thing if you choose to do 
it, but we are to appeal to the enlightened judgment of the world whether 
we are not bound by honesty and good faith to pay our debts in coin.” 


Anybody who preaches other doctrine than this is, again to use 
Mr. Fessenden’s language, “a repudiator, unworthy of the confidence 
of an honest, God-fearing people.” 





There was une passage in Mr, Fessenden’s speech, however, which 
we read with pain and misgiving, and that is his confession, speaking 
of his opposition to making the greenbacks a legal tender, “ that he 
was a doubter, and went just about as far as he was compelled to go 
He surely knows that there 
is no excuse for any doubting on the part of politicians in this country 
any longer, inasmuch as they have only to subscribe to some of our 
Radical contemporaries—the Boston Commonwealth, for instance—to 
have “the truth”—not the half-truths, or approximations to truth, 
of the poor logicians and mathematicians, but the absolute truth, 
“la verité vraie,” as the French say—served out to them at a very 
trifling expense, just as regularly as their milk, either by carrier or 
through the United States mails. Anybody who, under these circum- 
stances, tries to reason his way to his conclusions, and therefore, of 
course, “doubts,” must be a villain or an ignoramus. We know it 
enrages our Radical brethren to have this fact mentioned—owing, we 
presume, to a morbid modesty on their part—but our duty is none 
the less clear. 





The Democratic State Conventions have met during the week, both 
in New York and Massachusetts—that of New York nominating John 
T. Hoffman, and that of Massachusetts John Quincy Adams, for the 
governorship. We are sorry to see from their platforms that certain 
designing knaves—who they are, has never been made public—-still con- 
tinue their nefarious efforts to deprive the soldiers and sailors of their 
pensions. No convention of any party has met, we venture to say, 
within the last six years which has not solemnly declared its determi- 
nation to have the pensions paid in full, and yet these heartless scoun- 
drels, it appears, persist in trying to have them stopped, and the widows 
and orphans forgotten. There is only one remedy for this state of 
things, and that is to publish the names of the leaders in this wicked 
movement. We understand the reluctance of political committees to 
take this extreme step, but taken it should be at once. The New York 
platform also gives another warning, we are glad to see, to the corrupt 
men in office, by calling for reform in the abuses of the administration. 
The upholders of these abuses must surely see by this time that they 
have no friends in either party. Both Democrats and Republicans dis- 
like them, and if they have any delicacy of feeling left they will, under 
the circumstances, betake themselves to some honest calling. 





It is very curious to see the influence of the strong Republican at- 
mosphere of the State on the Massachusetts Democratic platform. It 
calls, like that of New York, for one currency for all, but it says that 
that currency should be gold and silver, and asks for a return to specie 
payments at the earliest possible moment. The New Yorkers do not 
mention paper as their favorite, but clearly indicate it. The Massa- 
chusetts Convention, too, speaks respectfully of Grant, says nothing 
about taxing Government bonds—that of New York does call for it— 
and in fact, except in the declaration of adhesion to Seymour and Blair, 
has little in it that any Republican need object to. 





We see in the Chicago Tribune and other Western papers occa- 








to specie payments long before they were due. The interest was made sional complaints of the poor quality of the lectures which the un- 
expressly payable in coin, simply because it became payable at once, fortunate public in that region have imposed on them during the 
while paper was the circulating medium. Mr. Fessenden added—and winter season by the lyceums, and these complaints are frequently 
we are glad to have the confirmation of such an authority as he is for accompanied by threats against lecturers of low capacity and exces- 
the doctrine we have all along maintained in these columns— sive ambition. A precedent has been furnished recently in the North 
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of England for dealing with such cases, which is not only entertain- 
ing, but might, we are sure, be often usefully followed in this 
country. Two Dissenting ministers delivered a pair of successful lec- 
tures in a place called Ossett in favor of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. The Episcopal clergy took up the cudgels for the 
Church, and a Rey. D. C. Kersy delivered another lecture in the same 
town on the other side, to which the “ public were cordially invited.” 
After the lecture there was a discussion, and the following resolution 
was then moved, seconded, and carried by 650 to 50 votes: 

“That in the opinion of this meeting Mr. Kersy’s lecture has been 
wanting in point and uninteresting to this audience, and, as a reply to the 
lectures of the Revs. M. Miller and C. Williams, has been a miserable 
failure.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was then reluctantly passed, and he 
and the lecturer left the room “ amidst the hooting and groaning of 
the audience.” 





The Independent last week, with that disregard of strict accuracy 
which, as we have frequently remarked, seems to be growing amongst 
the reformers, “helped on the cause” by alleging that the Nation 
is in favor of separate schools for blacks and whites at the South. 
The Nation holds that the true object of legislation, like the true ob- 
ject of editorial articles, is, not to make our enemies feel uncomfortable, 
but to improve the condition of the human race; and while, as we ex- 
plained clearly last week, we would not allow any public school to be 
shut in a colored child’s face, we would not send policemen, as Mr. 
Conway proposed to do in Louisiana, to drag white men’s children to 
colored schools, in the hope of thereby promoting the equality of the 
races. The curse of the colored people at the South is that the whites 
hate them. To abate that hatred is, or ought to be, the great aim of 
every Southern and Northern legislator or philanthropist; and every 
measure which has this end in view, and will bear being tested by ex- 
perience and principles of human nature, will have our heartiest sup- 
port. But no legislator or agitator, nor any of his aiders or abettors, 
will get any expression of sympathy from us in the promotion of 
schemes which fly in the face of both one and the other. Those who 
applaud these “social equality bills,” at the South, are the negro’s 
worst enemies, and are practising on his ignorance or his vanity; be- 
cause, if these bills could be executed, they would only increase the 
white execration of him, without making him either happier or wiser, 
and, if they cannot be executed, will simply irritate his neighbors. 





The case of Mr. Scully, a Tipperary landlord, who was, with two 
policemen, shot while endeavoring to serve notices of ejectment on his 
* tenants, furnishes an excellent illustration of the workings of the Irish 
land-laws. The tenants were tenants-at-will, which at law amounts 
to a tenancy from year to year, inasmuch as the tenant, even if ejected 
during the year, would be entitled to the growing crops, and therefore 
never is ejected in practice without half a year’s notice. But Mr. 
Scully tried to force his tenantry into executing agreements, which are of 
doubtful legality, to quit at twenty-one days’ notice, and surrender the 
crops at the same time. Such leases, whether legal or not, would consti- 
tute the most outrageous tenure on which land has ever been held in a 
civilized country, and would, in fact, leave the tenant in a position in 
many respects inferior to that of a man holding his house and farm, as 
men did in the eighth and ninth centuries on the European continent, 
with the strong hand only. The tenants naturally refused to sign such 
leases, and, on Mr. Scully’s coming to serve ejectment notices, shot him 
and the policemen down, apparently in a paroxysm of despair. In 
judging of the guilt of the crime—for in assassinations there are de- 
grees of guilt—we must remember that ejectment from a farm in Ire- 
land means condemnation to the life of a day-laborer—a condition 
only one degree removed from pauperism, and not always clearly dis- 
tinguishable from it ; to say nothing of the loss of all that makes life 
valuable—home and social position—for the Irish peasant clings tena- 
ciously to his social position when he has any but the lowest. The 
infliction of such a penalty at the discretion of one man, merely as an 
assertion of the rights of property, has never been submitted to on a 
great scale in any country or age. It is not in human nature to sub- 
mit to it, and, sooner or later, we feel satisfied, Mr. J. 8. Mill’s remedy 





for Irish discontent, radical as it is, will have to come. A writer in 
the Pall Mall Gazette lately deduced, from the notorious indifference 
of the Irish to the possession of land here, where it is plenty, the con- 
clusion that their passion for it in Ireland is due to “ pure cussedness,” 
and that no fixity of tenure would satisfy them. But the fact is, they 
cling to land in Ireland as a last resource; here, where labor is plenty, 
and well paid, they do not cling to it, and, being gregarious, crowd 
into the towns. In Ireland, however, the farmer, if ejected, has neither 
manufactures nor a good labor market to fall back on, and, in resisting 
his ejectment, he fights for everything but life. His course is doubt- 
less prejudicial to high farming; but the question for him is not one 
of either high or low farming. 





The more considerat’on the defeat of the French Government in the 
Department of the Jura by the election of M. Grévy receives, the more 
important it appears. The newspapers of all parties acknowledge that 
it looks like an entrance on anew political era, and that if the example 
thus spread be followed elsewhere, the Imperial policy must be com- 
pletely modified, and the Cesarist system given up, and government by a 
responsible ministry substituted. What makes the vote all the more 
significant is that in the statistical maps the Jura stands white, mean- 
ing that only three per cent. of the population can neither read nor 
write, which shows that the primary schools are turning the peasantry 
against absolutism, and the primary schools cannot be shut up. The 
contest, too, was not a close one, All the efforts of the prefect, priests, 
mayors, and the other functionaries which swarm in every French de- 
partment could only produce a minority of 11,000 against +22,000. 
Even M. de Laguerroniére’s paper, La France, the chiet of the * devoted” 
journals—he himself having once filled the post of censor, and now 
filling that of minister at Brussels—says that the Government must 
understand “that the days of easy elections are over, and a struggle 
has commenced.” The Government has been waiting the result of this 
election in order to decide whether it would at once dissolve the Chamber 
and have a general elect:on, or wait a little longer. The result has deter- 
mined it to postpone the dissolution, and try its luck in three other places 
at once, where it might have delayed the election for six months. The 
contest in these prom/’ses to be very fierce, as the democratic party will 
go to work with strong hope, which they have never yet had. 





Another sign of the times is to be found in the strong protest drawn 
up by the Municipal Council of Bordeaux against the gerrymandering 
arrangement by which the city was cut up into three electoral dis 
tricts, each of them including a large tract of the surrounding country, 
in order to prevent the city population electing obnoxious can- 
didates, by neutralizing its votes by those of the peasantry. The re- 
sult of this arrang: ment is that the leading commere’al city of France 
after Marseilles has no representative of her own in the Corps Législatif. 
The mayor, who is a Government nominee, struggled hard against the 
adoption of the protest, looking upon it as little short of sedition, but 
it was carried by fourteen to six votes. 

The Canadians have been making an effort to reduce the salary of 
the Governor-General, who gets £10,000 a year, or twice as much as the 
President; but the Colonial Office has vetoed the bill, on the ground 
that the right sort of man for the place could not be got for less money, 
and that any reduction of the salary would reduce Canada to the 
position of “a third-class colony.” These are the kind of objections 
to change which Bentham used to enjoy worrying and gnawing and 
making merry over. It will not be pretended, and is not pretended, 
as the New York Jimes justly remarks, that a man competent to clis- 
charge the duties of the office could not be got for less money. What 
the Home Government means by a fit man is a man of rank, and it is 
for the rank he is paid rather than for the work—a rule which a’so 
regulated the salaries of officers in France before the Revolution, draw- 
ing from Clavitre, the Swiss financier, when he took office, the remark, 
“that it was like employing a Dutch flor’st instead of a common 
gardener to raise potatoes.” What the consequences would be to 
Canada of being reduced to “a third-c’ass colony” is one of the awful 
mysteries of state which it takes an official mind to fathom. 
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THE “POLITICAL SENSE” AT THE SOUTH. 


Tue performances of the Southern orators and editors continue to 
furnish striking illustrations of the extent to which their troubles are 
due to their bad political habits, and of the large part which time and 
restraint from without must play in Southern regeneration. When we 
have been looking, as most of us have, to some particular measure as 
a “sure and instant cure” for Southern ills, we have forgotten that 
hardly any Southerner of this generation is familiar with the practical 
working of a free government; that the very basis of a free govern- 
ment—a general faith in the power of discussion, and a general will- 
ingness to abide by the results of discussion, as expressed by the 
vote—has been wanting at the South for thirty years; that none of 
the young or middle-aged men are any more familiar with the process 
of forming opinion by talk, and of listening to talk that they do not 
like, than Frenchmen or Russians—in fact, they are not nearly so fa- 
miliar with it as Frenchmen. 

It is over thirty vears since the place of the negro in society hecame 
the vital question of Southern politics. The question of secession was 
merely an accessory of that of slavery. The people have, during that 
interval, thought, spoken, and written of little else. All other subjects— 
theology, political economy, moral philosophy, the natural sciences even 
—have owed a large part of their interest, in Southern eyes, to their 
bearing on the negro’s origin and destiny, and have been cultivatec 
mainly with reference to. slavery. Now, touching slavery—that is, 
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That this sense has almost totally died out at the South, and that 
it will need some years of order and security to restore it, the occur- 
rences of every week show more and more clearly. The abstinence of 
the leading whites from all participation in politics under the new 
constitutions, thus permitting the government to pass into the hands 
of those whom they denominate as “ carpet-baggers,” “scallawags,”? 
and ignorant blacks, followed by incessant talk of appeals to arms, 
depuiations to Washington to apply for military protection, the 
formation of secret associations, the practice of assassination as a 








political remedy, and the issue of irritating denunciatory manifestoes 


directed against the black population with whom they have to live, 
and on whom they are dependent for their prosperity, are all striking 
proofs of the political imbecility brought on the Southern mind by the 
long absence of an opposition. Men with the political sense in a 
healthy condition would have held on tenaciously to every scrap of 


power they could seize or retain, would, if possible, never have let the 


negroes get from under their influence, and, above all, would never 
have allowed them to realize the possibility that the State could be 
governed by carpet-baggers and ignoramuses. The exposures recently 


-made by the Democratic Club at Charleston of the composition of the 


touching the matter which most occupied men’s thoughts, and about | 


which men’s passions have been most roused—the expression of op- 
posing opinions has not been permitted in any part of the South with- 
in the experience of the present generation. No man has dared to pre- 
sent to the public, either in the press or on the platform, more than one 
side of the great question of the day, or, latterly, to introduce from abroad 
any expressions of dissent from the prevailing doctrine. The conse- 
quence has been that there is no native Southerner under the age of 
forty-five who can be said to have any political training or te possess 
the “ political sense,” as that phrase is understood at the North. He 
has never witnessed free debate; he has never seen politicul changes 
accomplished by debate; he has never seen a minority submit to 
the legislation of a majority without losing the hope of converting 
them or desisting from its efforts to do so. In short, he feels very 
much about dissenters from the prevailing political creed as a pious 
Catholic of the twelfth century felt about heretics, and looks on orators 
who declaim against his theories on the stump very much as Austrian 
politicians, about 1820, might be supposed to look on an Italian exile, 
newly arrived from London to edit a paper of extreme views at Milan. 

Now, what is the “ political sense?” It is not that acquaintance 
with history, political economy, jurisprudence, and human nature 
which is called political knowledge; nor is it the shrewdness, acute- 
ness, and skill in the art of persuasion which makes the successful 
* There are countries in the world in which poli- 
tical knowledge abounds, but in which the political sense is so want- 


political “ manager. 


ing that the establishment of a free government is almost impossible. 
A man might be, as the Abbé Sityes thought he was, “ perfect in the 
science of polities,” and yet be, as the Abbé certainly was, an incor- 
rigible political donkey. A community, too, might be composed of 
men as astute, dexterous, and unctuous as any “ wire-puller” ‘who 
has ever walked the streets of Albany, and yet go to pieces politi- 
cally in the course of a very few years for want of any cohesive 
principle. The “political sense” is, in short, the quality, partly 
moral, partly mental, which enables a man to believe in the power of 
‘liscussion, to work for distant results, and to be content for the pre- 
sent with what he can get in default of what he wants. 
rails against “talk” in politics; who loves the ‘ 


A man who 
previous question ;” 
and who, when the vote goes against him, goes home to pack up his 
trunk with a view to emigration, or to load his pistol, or-to distribute 
arms amongst his friends, or form secret associations, or who talks of 
‘ pestilent doctrines,” or who forces himself into company where he is 
not wanted, or drags his neighbors’ children to school with his own 
against their parents’ will in order to assert the doctrine of human 
equality, is wanting in the political sense, and if he has reached 
middle life is not likely ever to acquire it. 





South Carolinian Legislature under the new régime are, even if true, 
simply consequences of their own folly, and, indeed, have a striking 


1 | resemblance, as pieces of self-stultification, to the manifestoes and de- 


clarations which the French emigrés used to issue from the banks of 
the Rhine against the vulgar French republicans, A politician who 


‘sulks and sneers and refuses to act, does not simply confess that he 


is powerless, but that he is a fool. 


The Ku-klux Klan, let us add, is nothing new. The South before the 
war was one vast Ku-klux Klan: every man was a member of the organ- 
ization, and the State governments made no attempt to interfere with 
it, and its victims were rare because dissenters from the popular creed 
did not enter the South. What makes it seem so novel now is that the 
State governments are in the hands of the dissenters, and there is a 
large body of them in every State. But its operations are simply the 
application to the new state of things of the old Southern mode of 
repressing differences of political opinion. The great question of ihe 
day to Southerners is still the status and rights’of the negro, and they 
bring to the consideration of it their old practices. If a man gets up 
on the stump and preaches negro equality, they do not get up on 
another stump and preach white superiority, and rely on time and 
their own exertions to show that his preaching was idle talk, but 
they go home and take a solemn oath to “keep an eye” on the 
orator, and if he does the like again to shoot him or carry him into 
the woods and whip him—in other words, about what the Montenegrins 
would do if a preacher made his appearance amongst them to propa- 
gate Mohammedanism and eulogize the Turks. When Forrest and others 
like him throw the blame of the present state of things on the Radicals, 
they either deceive themselves or are trying to deceive others. In the 
account he gave the other day of his plans and those of his associates 
to the correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, he simply said that 
they were going to adhere to the old Southern mode of extirpating 
holders of disagreeable opinions; and his threats seem alarming simply 
because the holders of disagreeable opinions now are likely to resist. 
Formerly, they never thought of such a thing. 


There can be no doubt that it is a misfortune that some such disposi- 
tion should not have been made at the close of the war of such persons 
as Forrest, Toombs, and Cobb as would have ensured their abstinence 
from politics. After the report of the Congressional Committee on the 
Fort Pillow massacre, the release of Forrest on parole was a great scan- 
dal; even after his parole had been accepted, it ought to have been re- 
turned to him by the Government, and the alternative—exile, or a trial 
before a military commission—have been offered to him. With regard 


to the others, however much opposed we may be to political vengeance, 
there is nobody who will deny that men who have made themselves 
conspicuous in instigating an appeal from the ballot to the sword 
ought to be compelled, after defeat in the field, to hold their tongues 
for the remainder of their days. Civil war is too dreadful a thing to be 
tried by agitators unless they really mean it to be the last thing they will 





ever try ; but the mild view taken of their performances by the Northern 
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public not unnaturally causes the Southern leaders now to treat the re- | Empress Mother and Prince Wen-siang be playing the part the Spec- 
bellion as merely one of the legitimate means of attaining political ends, | tetor assigns them, it is absurd to claim the credit of astuteness for 
the failure of which ought to entail ne more inconvenience on the van- | them, as the Spectator does. Chinese politicans who, desiring to close 
quished than defeat at an election. These men are now trying to be as | their territory to foreigners, employ a foreigner to take charge of an 
mischievous as ever, and there is only one remedy for their talk, and | embassy from them to all the other nations of the civilized world, and, 
that is, the forcing them to listen peaceably to other people’stalk. This 
cannot be done in a year, but a great deal may be done towards it in 
four years. Whenever the time comes when the spectacle so common 
at the West—a spectacle, let us add, which indicates, no matter how 
coarse the manners or low the intellectual culture of a community may 
be, political development of the highest order, and the possession of 
the political sense in the utmost activity—of the candidates of the op- 
posing parties traversing the country together, and haranguing the same | towards nine or ten powers with which they have hitherto had nothing 
audiences on opposite sides of the same question, will be witnessed at | whatever to do—may be very deep and cunning, but they have a very 
the South, its regeneration will for all practical purposes be complete, | odd way of showing it. 

but not till then. Until we see this, emigrants will avoid it, life and We believe, on the contrary, that the account we gave of the origin 
property in it will be insecure, and the minority, or the blacks, | and objects of the embassy when the news of it first arrived last Febru- 
will be in constant peril. The process of education, as we have often | ary was substantially correct: that it is not intended to be a means of 
said, has been begun. Every time a Radical gets up in any Southern | getting back to a retrograde policy, but is in reality one more step in 
State, and says “shocking ” things, and is not murdered for them, the | a really progressive policy, a measure intended not to restrict but pro- 
work is advanced. It ought to be the main business of the North now | mote intercourse with foreigners; and that, in short, it means what any- 
to see that it is not interrupted until there will be no corner of the coun- | body who was not in search of hidden mysteries would take it to mean, 
try in which a man cannot make a fool of himself, on the stump or in | and what nobody would have the hardihood to deny that it meant if 
a newspaper, without fear of other penalty than having his folly ex- | it was sent out by any power with which we were well acquainted, Here 
posed. Southern society will then be placed under the dominion of|is what we said on the 20th of February last as to the policy of the 
public opinion, which, in a healthy condition of things, is the funda- | present Chinese administration, and this was not written here, but in 
mental guarantee of peace and security. China, by a competent and well-informed observer : 





surrounding him with native diplomatists, send him off to make a 
dozen treaties, every one placing China under the restraints and obli- 
gations of the body of usages known as international law—and all this 
with great pomp and uproar, and with the certainty of attracting more 
barbarian attention to China than has ever been fixed on it before, and 
of exciting more expectations of trade and other intercourse with it 
than have ever previously existed, and of contracting obligations 





2 (isk. ie “ But, on the death of the Emperor, his brother Prince Kung and Wen 

THE OHINESE TREATY. siang, two men who appreciated and accepted the new situation, gained 
control of the regency by a brilliant coup d'état, and inaugurated a pro- 

gressive policy. Its first-fruits were an acquiescence in the residence of 
a journal as the Spectator among the number—began to put a bad | foreign ministers at Pekin, and a willingness to profit by their advice so 
construction on the Chinese treaty recently concluded. at Washington far as the distracted condition of the empire would allow. Their attention 


f : bagge was next forcibly drawn to the foreign inspectorate of customs at the treaty 
the minute it reached them, and fancy they have detected in it proof| ports, on which England and France had insisted as a collateral security 


of a design on the part of China to enter, with American aid and coun- | for the indemnity due them. May institution was at first distasteful, but 

oes y ,.|a8 each year brought into the imperial exchequer a rapidly increasing 

posreicatid bagel : wtzogrede ‘policy. The comments of the Saturday Be revenue from this source, the Chinese have accepted the idea in its entirety, 

view on it are in the worst style of that paper, nearly all conclusions] and have developed a revenue service which for efficiency, honesty, and 

about the treaty being really, and in fact undisguisedly, deductions | convenience can compare more than favorably with our own. The naviga- 

from the Saturday Review theory of American character; and it has tion of the Yangtse River was also conceded, and the substantial advantages 
e 4 < , 


4 : to them of the fleet of steamers now trading on that great internal highway 
actually constructed a Mr. Burlingame out of the depths of its moral | of the empire operate in favor of the still further opening of their waters to 


consciousness—for it evidently knows nothing about the man himself— | foreign commerce. oe places they have estavlished arsenals under 
: : : . a : foreign supervision, where arms are manufactured to equip their foreign 

to fit into its explanation of the treaty. For instance, in order to make disciplined troops. They are building gunboats to police their coasts, and 

the clause about the construction of railways bear the appearance of a| repress the piracy which has been their curse. They have issued wise 

cunning bid for a job on the part of American contractors and iron- | pilot regulations, and appropriated funds for light-houses where the need 

dealers. it has to have a kind of flash t ising “} ” of the |25 most urgent. Wheaton’s ‘ Treatise on International Law’ has been 

; ~t aye a ee ee ee the | translated into Chinese, and they have adopted it as their text-book— 
George Francis Train style for the ambassador, and accordingly Mr. | understandingly, too, as they proved when a Prussian frigate violated the 
Burlingame is dressed up in that character, and a thirst for “ New | neutrality of their waters in the last Danish war. In Pekin itself a college 
York 1] ” made th : ing of hi ti I ld has been established for the instruction of natives in Western knowledge 
_ AGG POEN, SS TNS SAENAPENE OF AS eee, Eh. WONG soem by the ablest professors that could be procured, and there can be no doubt 

as if a very small share of the sense of decorum would have been suffi- | of the benefit that will almost immediately flow from this substitution of 
cient to prevent hostile comments on the mission or its objects before | positive sciences tor the dead husks of the Confucian classics. 

it presented itself in London, for it must be remembered that it Nothing can be more natural than that men who have done all this 
is accredited to England as well as to the United States, and | should seek closer, more direct, and intelligent relations with the great 
it will be time enough to accuse Mr. Burlingame of using his func- | family of nations, whose laws and learning they are adopting, no mat- 
tions to secure a monopoly of advantages for his own country when it | ter how distasteful the whole barbarian polity may be. That an Amer- 
has been seen what kind of treaties he makes or offers to make | ican should have been selected to fill the first place in the embassy, if 
with others. The theory of the Spectator that the Burlingame mis- | any foreigner was to be selected, is the most reasonable thing conceiv- 
sion is a suddenly devised contrivance of the “Empress Mother and | able, both from the fact that hitherto America has had but little trade 
Prince Wen-siang, a really able politician of the high-tory sort,” for | or intercourse with China, and that she is hereafter likely to have : 

cutting off the Chinese from intercourse with foreigners, has all the | great deal. The very largeness of the English trade with China, on 
marks of one of those curious hallucinations about foreign politics, | which the Spectator dwells with so much satisfaction, and the unpleas- 
and especially about very distant politics, to which journalists may be | antness, to use a mild word, which has attended the growth of that 
said to be liable to fall in the direct ratio of their earnestness and hon- | trade, disqualified England for the position of medium of communica- 
esty—just such an one, for instance, as the Spectator occasionally falls | tion between China and the rest of the civilized world. Neither the 
into with regard to American affairs, merely from overeagerness to see | Chinese nor the other nations could have had much confidence in an 
deeply into things. It is certainly not @isplaying undue distrust of | agent with so large a pecuniary interest in Chinese doings, and with 
our contemporary’s accuracy to say that we fear its testimony as to the | such a hearty contempt for Chinese morals and understandings, as 
designs of the “ Empress Mother” is not to be received without con- | Great Britain has. When a retailer comes to town with a view of extend- 
siderable caution. In fact, we feel perfectly satisfied there is no Euro- | ing his relations amongst the wholesale dealers, he does not naturally 
pean or American whose opinions of the exact part played by any Chinese | put himself in the hands of one who has previously had a monopoly of 
court lady in Chinese politics are worth repeating. Moreover, even if the | his custom, and who has several times sold him out for slight shortcom- 


A portion of the English press—and we are sorry to see so candid 
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ings. ‘There is a good deal of human nature in Chinamen as well as in 
other men, and there are not many Englishmen of the school of poli- 
tics to which the Spectator belongs who would say, if put upon their 
candor, that, under the circumstances, it would be fair to expect the 
Chinese to choose England as mediator between it and Christendom. 
The conrenances alone forbid it, and England ought not to expect it. 
Moreover, there is no power which has so much prospective interest in 
China as the United States, because there is the very strongest pro- 
bability that we shall, before many years, have a vast Chinese popula- 
tion on the Pacific coast—not naturalized citizens, but living and labor- 
ing with the animus revertendi strong upon them, and for whose fate 
and treatment the Chinese Government, if it makes any change at all 
in its polity, must hold the United States responsible. Besides this, if 
the opening up of the Pacific Railroad and the increase of population 
on the Pacific slope do not end before very long in making either 
San Francisco or New York the great entrepét of Oriental products— 
which London now is—the laws of trade or the nature of the Ameri- 
can man must have recently undergone some great change. 


At the same time, it must be admitted that the embassy runs some 
risk of accomplishing less for China than it seeks to accomplish, through 
making stronger claims, on behalf of the empire and its civilization, on 
the consideration of the Western world than the facts will support. 
There is no doubt that it is a great thing for a nation to be old, if it 
has made a good use of its time, but not otherwise; and to say of 
a nation that it knew all it knows now, and a great part of what we 
know, five hundred years before the Christian era, is a doubtful com- 
pliment. Nobody can help growing old; the glory lies in improving 
as the years roll over us. There is, too, a natural tendency among us 
to a reaction against the excessive crowing over material progress with 
which the Western world is filled, and of this tendency the Chinese get 
the benefit. They go without railroads and grain-elevators, and cultivate 
sentiment; and those of us who begin to hate railroads and grain- 
elevators are easily persuaded that there is something fine in the 
mere absence of them. But there is not. We have much to learn 
from the Chinese, and there is much in them that we might imitate. 
People who stand long and steadfastly on the ancient ways have graces 
and manners of which the “live man” and the “ earnest radical ” know 
nothing ; but, take it for all in all, our civilization is the best there ever 
has been—the best morally, mentally, and materially—and is not likely 
to gain much by the opening up of the Oriental world. A great gulf 
separates us, after all, from the best of the Greeks or Romans or Chinese 
—a gulf of which there may be no trace in the religious or ethical books, 
but which even a commonplace modern man would feel if he stood 
face to face with the best philosopher of antiquity. 

In saying all this, we have in our mind the difficulties that must 
present themselves in dealing with China in all respects as a member 
of the family of civilized nations. The rules which regulate the in- 
tercourse of the latter are based on a common stock of religious 
and moral ideas, which really influence life and manners, and which 
the Chinese do not as yet share. This, however, is not a reason for 
not bringing her in, but for laboring earnestly to do it; and, instead 
of diminishing the credit due to Mr. Burlingame’s mission, it heightens 
it. But it also should warn us against extravagant expectations as to 
the result, 


THE SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 

Tue English newspapers, as well as the English public, are so ab- 
sorbed in the discussion of the merits of the various candidates offer- 
ing themselves for the next election, that the discussion of “ ques- 
” may be said to be almost dropped. What one learns of popu- 
lar feeling about them, one gets almost exclusively from the addresses 
of the candidates, which thus possess an amount of interest they have 
not possessed before since 1640; for never, since that time, has Parlia- 
ment appealed to the country on matters so important. This may 
seem an exaggerated statement; but nobody whose reading of the 
newspapers is supplemented by trustworthy private information can 
doubt that England is on the verge of the most tremendous crisis in her 
history, and that the Irish Church question is simply the precursor 
of others, which will not be settled without recasting English so- 


tions 











ciety and giving a new color and direction to the tide of English 
history. 

The election addresses show that the Liberal party are firmly united 
in the determination to abolish the Irish Church, that there is no 
shrinking or hesitation amongst them, and that time and reflection 
and discussion have only strengthened the “ week-kneed.” Moreover, 
the attempt of the Tories to get up a “ No Popery ” feeling in its favor 
has been made, and has failed utterly. The appeals of the clergy for 
this purpose have met with little or no response. A “great Protestant 
demonstration,” convened in its defence at the Crystal Palace the 
other day, by the high Church dignitaries, proved worthless; and 
a little incident, which we have mentioned in “ The Week,” is a 
good indication of the state of opinion amongst the middle classes. 
The Dissenters, properly so called—that is, the Nonconformists, who 
attend public worship, and take an interest in ecclesiastical matters— 
now, after fifty years of anti-State-Church agitation, find their great 
enemy on his knees, and will not spare him, and are not scared, as 
they would have been forty years ago, by the cry of “Pope!” The 
working-classes in the towns, disliking all clergy, dislike in an especial 
manner the Episcopal clergy; and as to the laboring classes in the 
country districts, they count for nothing in a political agitation. The 
defenders of the Irish Church, composed principally of the higher clergy 
and the aristocracy, are thus left face to face with their remorseless 
foes, “ the philosophers ” of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Fortnightly 
Review and the ultra Radicals—and more unpleasant foes the lover of 
things settled rarely has to encounter. The wits of the friends of the 
Church are, therefore, well-nigh failing them for fear. 

Not that they have any real attachment to the Irish Church. It 
is a body of which its sister in England has never felt particularly 
proud, or from which it has ever derived any credit. Its clergy, as a 
general rule, have never exhibited much of either learning or devotion, 
and have displayed a large number of the vices of the Protestant 
garrison from which they were drawn—the pride, arrogance, bigotry, 
and nepotism. Neither Christian doctrine nor practice has ever owed 
much to army chaplains, taken as a body. The Irish clergy have been 
essentially in the position of army chaplains, with few or no duties, 
and no discipline. There is no way of looking at the organization, in 
fact, which does not make it appear the scandal, not of the Anglican 
Church only, but of the Church universal. 


Its fall, therefore, would be viewed by the English clergy with at 
least an approach to equanimity, if it were not generally felt—though, 
as yet, there is no public talk to this effect—that its fall will be but 
the narrow end of the wedge, and that with its fall the Establishment 
in England will be doomed also. The signs that this catastrophe, too, is 
not far distant are numerous. Not only are the links between church 
and state being eaten away by the steady dropping of the acid of 
the utilitarian philosophy, but the unity which might have saved the 
Establishment is gone. There are now half-a-dozen sects within its 
borders, and their dislike of each other is considerably stronger than 
their dislike of outsiders. Only one of them wants to have John 
Locke’s ideal realized, and all who find comfort in the Church’s minis- 
trations suffered to live peaceably under her roof, no matter what their 
doctrinal belief may be, The others are eager for compulsory unifor- 
mity ; and while they are quarrelling the enemy is gathering at the 
gates. Many excellent clergymen, in full consciousness of the danger, 
are making desperate efforts to devise some theory of the Church’s 
functions in the state which will satisfy the political reformers and 
save its endowments and its national character; but in vain. Even 
that very old and serviceable argument, on which even Jeremy Ben- 
tham looked with a kindly eye, that by having an established church 
you secure the presence and humanizing influence of educated gentle- 
men in districts which would otherwise be abandoned to barbarism, 
no longer produces any impression on the iconoclasts. They say they 
will find other and bette® means of elevating the rural population. 
Talk of the clergy as educators of the young only calls forth shouts 
of derision, in view of the mental condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation in this the fourth century of the Church’s existence. Something 
has been said about drawing in the Dissenters; but when negotiations 
on that matter were opened with the Congregationalists a year ago, at 
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Manchester, the gulf was found too wide to be bridged over. Dr. 
Pusey has just been making proposals, with a similar view, to the 
Wesleyans, being moved thereto by the recollection of their Episcopal 
origin, but he met with a smart rebuff. In the great towns, although 
there is a prodigious amount of missionary and charitable work done 
by the clergy amongst the poor, their overtures to the working-men 
meet with no response. Conferences between them were held in London 
under the auspices of the “ Broad Church” wing, last year, which re- 
sulted in nothing. The working-man was found to take no interest in 
religion, or, if he did, none in religion as preached by the Church. 
The church and the parson were, in his eyes, rich men’s luxuries, and 
he cared nothing for them. 

Moreover, the Church is losing—in fact, we might say, has lost—the 
universities, all but in name and in law. Rationalism has stalked into 
the quadrangles with a hungry face, and fascinated the young men. 
A High-Churchman is nowadays a personage who is regarded in 
Oxford common-rooms—the Oxford of Keble and Newman—with a 
humane but amused eye, and the organization in which he is so much 
interested as one of the things which has to “go down,” in so far as 
its connection with the state is concerned. The university tests, too, 
are in such danger that Dr. Pusey, in the hope of at least keeping 
Unitarians and Positivists out of them, has proposed handing over one 
college to each orthodox sect; which would, of course, lead to such 
quarrelling as would before long divide the whole college revenues 
among the members of the Chancery bar. 

The tottering of the Church Establishment, too, is but one of the 
signs of the change through which public opinion is passitfg on other 
subjects, and which the newspapers only feebly and imperfectly repre- 
sent. No newspaper will yet say openly, what is nevertheless perfect- 
ly true, that the monarchy has lost its hold, both on the English rea 
son and imagination, and that its supports at this moment are simply~ 
the inexpediency of a change just now, and a sentimental attachmen. 
to the Queen, which is, however, commoner amongst the women than 
among the men. In fact, “loyalty” is extinct, at least in the 
class which now moulds public opinion, and the crown stands as an 
institution simply, which will have to justify its existence every yeart 
During the Queen’s lifetime, we shall of course hear nothing of 
change, but the first appearance before the Utilitarians of a monarch 
whose favorite youthful occupations were skittles and listening to comic 
singing, will be an awful moment in the history of the British mon- 
archy. : 

The condition of the working-classes, too, does not improve. The 
numbers of the desperate class—that great army of unfortunates who, 
having once dropped off the car of British industry, and lost home and 
friends and place in the world’s work, swarm over the land as tramps 
and paupers, without the hope and often without the desire of re- 
covery—grow apace; and there is a vague expectation of great relief 
and great changes from the Reform Parliament diffused through the 
country which reminds one of the expectations which preceded the 
meeting of the States Gencral in 1789—all of them signs of social as 
well as political revolution. We might multiply them still further, 
if space permitted. 


“DROPPED DEAD.” 

AL royal strengths, in life, until the end 
Will bear themselves still royally. Degrees 
Of dying they know not: the muddy lees 
They will not drink: no man shall see them bend 
Or slacken in the storm: no man can lend 
To them. Those feeble souls who crouch on knees 
That fail, and cling to shadows of lost ease, 
Death tortures. But, as kings to kings may send, 
He challenges the strong. 

Such death as this 
O’ertakes great love: a lesser love will miss 
Such stroke ; may dwindle painfully away, 
And fade, and simply cease to breathe, some day. 
But great loves, to the last, have pulses red. 
All great loves that have ever died, dropped dead. 


August 29, 1868, 


CAMPAIGN SONGS. 


Wuar music there is in American souls is, we imagine, mostly in the 
souls of naturalized Americans. Shoddy does something to keep the opera 
alive among us—it cannot be said to flourish—but the German element 
in the population has to do more, and both together can keep it going 
regularly only in New York. Elsewhere in this country it leads 
only an intermittent and precarious existence. We suppose there 
is hardly any purely American community where there is tolerable music, 
vocal or instrumental. Longfellow’s village blacksmith still, as of old, 
rejoices on Sundays in the church to hear his daughter's voice in the choir, 
but probably any lover of music would have to be somehow, paternally or 
otherwise, in love with some particular treble or contralto in “the singing 
seats” in order to be reminded of Saint Cecilia. Yet our “best holt” in 
music, as Mr. Nasby would say, was the singing in our village churches. 
All the indigenous vocal and instrumental ability in the country was 
gathered into the choirs. We were certainly a very chosen people in old 
times ; but still, whatever person, renate or reprobate, had vocal gifts, it was 
usual to press into the service of the sanctuary. With “women who were 
singers ” the deacons were apt to be stricier, but many are the bad men we 
have known who were joyfully permitted to make a cheerful noise of sacred 
song for the believers. The man must have been very far indeed from a say- 
ing faith who, if he was a desirable bass or tenor, was not made welcome to 
a place among the violins and bass-viols and other modern representatives 
of the shawm and sackbut and timbrel. But with all our efforts after such 
minstrelsy, we have had to fall back on hired performers ; we have bad to 
leave our congregations mute, and, without any compensatory advantage in 
the way of regeneracy, to let our praisings be done by quartettes. 

Just as we fail in music we fail in poetry for music. Very few, indeed, 
are the American songs that are of the least value. There are three or four— 
such as Morris’s “ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and Woodworth’s “ Old 
Oaken Bucket ”—that have been sung by other people besides ourselves. 
There is one that not only has been, but long will be so sung: Payne's 
“Home, Sweet Home ” is sure of immortality among all English-speaking 
people. “John Brown's Body ” is a great song, although for certain rea- 
sons it is sung by nobody but Northerners. If one thinks of the hero of 
it, of his life and his death and of what followed his death, this lyric has a 
peculiar power. Or do not think of these things ; think only of what is 
given us by the seng itself, and still the chief conception, 


** John Brown's body lies 
His soul is marching on, 


mouldering in the grave, 

has grandeur, and must be spoken of as being among the great strokes of 
song literature. It is, we should say, the only good song produced by the 
North during the late war, and that is the same as calling it the only very 
good song produced in the whole country during the rebellion, productive 
as that was of verse. Mr. Grant White does not like it, but, if we recollect, 
it is the tune that he abuses rather than the poetry, as to which latter, in- 
deed, his opinion would be less valuable. “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
was certainly good for singing, but as poetry it has no existence. “ Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Way,” on the other hand, was not bad as poetry, and had 
for its chief fault the Southern fault of absurd and childish emphatical- 
ness—but nobody, we suppose, ever thought of singing it. Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe also wrote for the war a song or two which showed plainly 
how well she would have liked to write songs ; but good as they were in a 
way—“ Mine Eyes have seen the Glory of the Coming of the Lord,” and 
* Weave no more Silks, ye Lyons Looms,” are eloquent, and rich in mouth 
filling, borrowed Hebrew imagery—they wanted something of being poetry 
and more of being songs. Everybody has heard them sung, or we should 
say they are unsingable. They will be unsingable, it is safe to say, and 
indeed we suppose they have already been sung for the last time and will 
not reach the next generation of singers. 

We have now before us some thirty or forty of the campaign songs of this 
Presidential contest, which give melancholy proof of the truth of the view 
we have been taking of our American incapacity for song-making. It is 
pretty clear that we are not going to be indebted to this autumn for any 
valuable additions to our lyrical poetry. There is wonderful poverty of in 
vention and lack of spirit in the collection. Miles O'Reilly, in his “Come 
fill your glasses, fellows!” comes nearer than any of his competitors to 
striking the true note; but, as in almost everything ever done by that 
stringer of rhymes, it is made evident that he was in great part a clever 
imitator of other men, and that he had not within himself anything of the 
reality or depth of feeling that belongs to the genuine singer. The levity 
and want of earnestness which enabled him to put on the likeness of this 
man and that man were his most useful qualities as a literary man. He 





was essentially one of those men of whom it is common to say that with- 
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out their faults they would have done something great, but of whom it is 
truer to say that it is to their faults that all their success is due. Still, he 
was a man of some ingenuity, and no one of the mere mob of versifiers 
would have made the good hit in this stanza, though enough of them 
could have rung the stock changes on bumpers and chanting choruses and 
the defending of the right: 
*“* So, boys! a final bumper, 
While we all in chorus chant— 
‘For next President we nominate 
Our own Ulysses Grant.’ 
And if asked what State he hails from, 
This our sole reply shall be: 


‘From near Appomattox Court-House, 
With its famous apple-tree.’ 


* For "twas there to our Ulysses 
That Lee gave up the fight; 
Now, boys! ‘ To Grant for President, 
And God defend the right!’ ”’ 


Whittier, also, who appears as the author of one song, though unequal 
to himself, is far enough superior to the mass of the bards; but we with 
some shame admit that we have certainly heard nearly enough of that 
familiar Crisis, with which we were for the first time put face to face many 
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“ Poor Mary Surratt! 
Purer soul never sped 
To yon heaven thro’ the stars 
Beaming lustrous o’erhead, 
Than thine, whose frail body 
Moulders now with the dead! 
Than thine, who wast strangled, 
And lain with the dead! 
Rest! Rest! 
With the martyred and blest! 
Murdered mother! thy guiltlessness now is confessed ! 


** Such as Stevens—corroded with life-long remorse! 
Whose sin-cankered heart has been | ng turned to gall— 
For he sees, ‘in his mind’s eye,’ the club-beaten corpse 
Of a girl who for him gave up Heaven and all! 


‘* Lured out to the brook-side—the night dark and dread— 
‘ Slain by some one unknown ’—so the coroner said— 
But the terrible spectre comes back from the dead! 


* And the tumble- filth-monger, blaspheming Wade! 
Boss-in-chief, fo long years, of the wench-hugger’s trade ! 
Obscene as the Hun in his midsummer ride, 
Who used beefsteak for saddle and supper beside ! 
A low-down low fellow—low born and low bred! 
With a fish-woman’s tongue in a scallawag’s head! 


** And these, O my countrymen! these are the knaves 
Who conspire to be masters when you shall be slaves.” 





years ago, when it was indeed impressive. And, without remorse or scruple 
of any kind, we admit ourselves sick of the device of mentioning two dis- 
tant mountains or States or rivers for the purpose of expressing the width 
of “ Freedom's area :” 


** So doth the Freedom-lover go joyful on his way, 
To wed Penobscot’s waters to San Francisco's bay.” 


This very well expresses the feelings of the average Northern Copper- 
‘head; of the Dayton and La Crosse sort of Democrat ; of the men who 
have not the degree-of-latitude excuse for their degree of brutality, but 
can only plead the character of their parents and grandparents in extenu- 
ation of their peculiarly Southern sentiments and opinions. 

Of the regular Southern Democratic state of mind we have two South- 








The martyrs, too, have become tiresome, and so have “Ebal over against | ¢T metrical illustrations. The one which follows fits very finely with the 
Gerizim ” and the “solemn lips of question.” An impression of hollow- late innocent remarks of General Lee to General Rosecrans. As in the gen- 
ness and mock ardor is got when the reader nowadays comes on those prop- eral’s letter so in Mrs. M. J. Preston’s poem, we see how unfit the negro is 





erties. Still, this is good verse : 


** By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and shame: 
By all the warning words of truth with which the prophets came ; 
Iiy the future which awaits us; by all the hopes which cast 
eir faint and trembling beams across the blackness of the past ; 
In the names of those who fighting for our country’s freedom died ; 


O ye people! O my brothers! choose ye the righteous side.” 
But, generally, we get this kind of thing, which, if it meets with general 
‘acceptance among any people, would seem to argue bad things for such a 
people’s lyrical ability : 
* When we granted terms of peace, 
Giving life and pardon, too, 
We believed the South had had enough ef war ; 
But the traitors march again, 
Just as once they used to do. 


*Neath the rebel ‘ flag that bears a'single star.’ 
Chorus—Tramp, tramp, etc. 


** Let us rally from the city, 
From the mountain and the plain, 
And united vote for Grant and Colfax, too, 
So that all the world may see 
That the country's right again, 
And is — in spite of all that traitors do. 
Chorus—Tramp, tramp, ete. 


‘* When the White House changes hands, 
And our General takes command, 
And our marching days and nights are fully o'er, 
We will lay our torches by, 
And, uniting hand in hand, 
Swear the Union shall be stronger than before. 
Chorus Bg tramp, tramp, 
The Tanner ’s marching, 
Cheer up, Southern loyal men, 
And beneath the Tanner's torch 
You shall see the loyal North 
Rout the Copperheads and rebels once again.” 


Throughout the Republican songs we find proof of the belief expressed 
in the one just quoted, that the political contest involves the same ques- 
tions as the late military contest. A large majority of the poets are at one 
with the campaign orators on this point, and the words as well as the 
tunes of the campaign songs are generally those with which the war made 
us familiar. 

The Democratic songs, also, are in perfect harmony with the speeches 
made on the Democratic stump. If Mr. Howell Cobb has any ability 
as a singer, there is little doubt, judging by his prose remarks to his 
audiences, that he would assist with much spirit in the rendition of the 
stave which we copy below. The author, Mr. William Hubbard, begins 
by saying that the times are rough, and that he intends to use rough 
words and rough music : 

“Tron harp to iron word,” 
as John Dorgan says, seems to him what the crisis demands — fair 
words, such as he says he could use, are now out of order: 
‘** Rare vintage, which flows not for scullions to waste: * 
he is to deal with felons, with creatures like Forney, and General Butler, | 
ont certain others who are specified : 


** Such as Bingham—whose eye-balls are seared with the sight 
Of a ghost if he ventured out alone in the night! 


| 


to exercise, political power. For unaffected simplicity, we do not know 
| where, north of Maryland, any parallel could be found for Lee’s epistle and 
his fellow-citizen’s stanzas. By both of them one is reminded of the great 
multitude of Southern travellers who, since the war was over, have wan 
' dered through the once prosperous South, now marked by the traces of the 
Vandals who liked the American Union, and haye seen the unkempt, 
deserted lawns where once sported a band of happy, merry slaves: 


“Tt was a glorious thing, they said, 
This freedom that they talked about— 
This right to come and go without 
Question, or beck, or bar, instead 
Of slavish cringing—as they said. 


**T’m sure I have not found it so; 
I’d rather hear my master say: 
‘We cannot spare you, Tom, to-day ; 
Your work counts double, as you know,’ 
Ah! well—I own I liked it so! 


“ Yon talk of ‘suffrage.’ Did the vote 
I cast on Monday at the polls, 
Like any white man, mend the holes 
Worn in my old plantation coat ? 
I’ve got the suffering and the vote. 


** My wife keeps crooning in my ear ; 
My ra wild ones at my heels, 
Rave of the merry cotton fields 
And of the happy huskings’ cheer ; 
Ani moan and murmuring fill my ear. 


‘* Oh! for one hour of the old days! 
When all the * quarters’ came at night, 
To gossip in our cabin bright 
And dance around the pine knots’ blaze, 

We'll never, never know such days! 


‘“* Then all the cost and all the care 
We left within our master’s hand, 
Without a wish to understand— 
Believing the division fair— 

Th’ exemption ours, and his—the care.” 


. . . . . 


As for the South, it is enough, we suppose, to say that the South has 
never had any literature worthy of mention—unless one is comparing the 
compositions of one young ladies’ seminary with those of another similar 
/seminary—and that therefore, of course, it can have no song literature. 
| To account for the Northern dearth of tolerable songs would be harder. 
The North has within living memory produced a great romancer—the 
writer of the “Marble Faun”—and an admirable satirist and creator of 
characters—as witness the “Biglow Papers ;” and a writer who can think 





} 


| in prose about the conduct of this life and in verse of the life which is 


unlimited as not many men have done ; and two or three historians who 
belong in the second rank of contemporary historians ; and some orators 
who only need to work two or three times as hard when off the platform 
as they work when on it, to win the highest rank ; a few excellent preach- 


‘ers and a good reviewer, and one or two statesmen of ability and two or 


three soldiers of the highest ability, and perhaps a hundred or two of the 
very cleverest men of business in the world. But in song-writing the 





The ghost of a woman all saintly and white 


North certainly does not shine ; the South is nearly or quite equal to it. 
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We do not know that we should call it a thing to be regretted, so far, 
at any rate, as concerns political questions. “ Tippecanoe and ‘Tyler, too” 
was not a bad song as songs go, but it is as well, we dare say, to fill Maine 
full of speakers in 1868, to let Fessenden instruct her voters in finance, to 
carry the State for Governor Chamberlain after discussion and “a square 
fight,” as it is to resolve a party into glec-clubs and to beguile the electors 
with song until the State should go as the song says in 1840, when 


ot ** She went, hell-bent, 


For Governor Kent, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” ete., ete. 


It is, we imagine, because we have grown to be a Jess childish people than 
our fathers that we do not now depend to any very great extent on the 
charms of music in the business of electing a candidate. All the world 
generally in this century, and we Americans in particular, are a little 
ashamed to be caught singing, and for our part we suppose the shame 
is a wise one. Songs are, in a certain way, better than political speeches ; 
but, after all, for assignable reasons, it is more cheering to see a 
people at work on political speeches than to see them at work on songs. 
A people that clects a man like Grant to the place of its leader, and does it 
not because he bore the sword but because he bore it in a certain way, 
may be allowed by the friend of humanity to grate pretty lean and harsh 


songs on pretty scrannel pipes. 
orrespondence. 


MORE ABOUT BONDS, GREENBACKS, AND GOLD. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir. In your issue of the 20th inst. I notice an article—‘ The Probable 
Solution of the Greenback Question”—in which it is assumed that the 
payment of the 5-20 bonds, in legal tenders, must necessarily be repudia- 
tion. In this view I do not entirely concur, and will state my reason for 
this opinion in brief. The readers of the Nation form a very intelligent 
portion of the community ; so that it is unnecessary for me to enforce my 
argument at great length. Les gens habiles s’entendent ¢ demi-mot. 

To me, it appears that the principal difficulty in the question under dis- 
cussion will be removed, if we accurately define what “ payment in legal 
tenders” means. It may mean— 

ist. Printing $1,500,000,000 of greenbacks, throwing them at the bond- 
holders, and telling them instanter to go, that their claims are all dis- 
charged. In this sense of the word I readily admit that payment in legal 
tenders would be the worst kind of repudiation, and ought to be discounte- 
nanced by every honest man. 

2d. There is another payment in paper, which is very different from 
this. Jf the volume of the legal tenders be not increased, and a balance re- 
mains in the Treasury after meeting the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment, this surplus represents a value, and, both legally and morally, is a 
proper payment for the 5-20 bonds. And if we collect fifty millions a year 
of revenue beyond what is actually required for the army, navy, and civil 
service, why not call in that amount of bonds, and pay them off? This, to 
me, is the whole gist of the matter. The bondholders certainly ought not 
to complain, because the value they would then receive would be greater 
than the value paid generally for 5-20s during the war. With specie at 
present prices they would receive a value equal to about $70 in gold for 
each $100 bond. During the war, less than this sum was usually paid for 
them. In June, 1864, they could be purchased for $40 in gold. In this 
particular case, is there any necessity for the people at large to pay fifteen 
per cent. interest on this gold for five years, and then return the principal, 
and $60 in addition? In my humble opinion there is not. 
gold payments be suddenly made, in the way contemplated in your article, 
a sudden change in values, as you admit, will certainly take place—a 
change which, of all things, ought to be deprecated. 

I myself am a bondholder to a small amount, and present the foregoing 
in the interests of equity and justice. I have made this letter purposely 
short, and, as embodying the view of one individual, should like to see it 
printed in your journal, with any comments you see proper to make in the 
premises. Yours respectfully, 

FREDERICK ROBINSON, Br.-Captain U. 8. A. 

BaRRancas BARRACKS, Pewsacota Hargor, Fia,, August 28, 1868, 





[The first duty of the Government is, it seems to us, both as a mat- 
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the public with faith that it will pay them on demand. These notes 
are now, and have been for some time past, at a discount. Any sur- 
plus money the Government may have ought, therefore, to be devoted 
to taking them up. In other words, its duty is similar to that of a 
private debtor under similar circumstances. The bonds, on the other 
hand, are not due, and nobody is suffering wrongfully and undesery- 
edly by their non-payment. 

Secondly, the course our correspondent recommends would be 
tainted with fraud, inasmuch as, in following it, the Government 
would be forcing its creditors to accept as payment an amount in 
coin less than it agreed to give when it borrowed the money—supposing 
our view of the spirit of the contract to be correct. The plan of using 
surplus greenbacks to buy bonds in open market from persons willing 
to sell them is not open to this objection, but it is open to the former 
one—viz., that it would be a diversion of the surplus funds from 
their legitimate use; and to still another one, of less economical but 
fully as great moral weight—that it would be substantially the use by 
a debtor of his own damaged credit to effect an easy settlement of his 
obligations, A private individual who purposely refrained from pay 
ing his debts in order that his low commercial reputation might enable 
him to buy up his notes cheap would be looked on as a bad fellow. 
The moral complexion of such conduct is not changed by 20,000,000 
joining in it.—Ep. Nation. | 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

It is generally useless to attempt to reply to a newspaper in its 
own columns, and the attempt to do so is the highest compliment in my 
power to pay to the candor and fairness with which your journal is con 
ducted. 

You refer to a decision of the Supreme Court against the constitution 
ality of greenbacks as a probable solution of the controversy, and of the 
question of the payment of the public debt. But what would be the effect 
upon our existing currency? If such a decision has any practical force, | 
suppose it is equivalent to a repeal of the Legal Tender Act, which meas- 
ure has, indeed, been often urged as a means of resuming specie payments. 
That it would in one sense be effectual, there is no doubt ; but the question 
is, would “the game be worth the candle?” Our currency, though depre 
ciated, is available for business, because every man will take it, knowing 
that his neighbor must take it of him at par; and it is by this feature alone 
that it circulates. Now, there is not actual gold enough in the country to 
perform even a very small fraction of its business. Our total of currency 
is about $1,200,000,000, and the transactions at the New York Clearing- 
House last year were $28,000,000,000. If, then, the Legal Tender Act were 
repealed, paper must be used at its current value in gold. But who is to 
determine this? The national banks have $655,000,000 of loans, and owe 
about $600,000,000 of deposits. How would it be possjble to decide at 
what rates these should be adjusted? Were it necessary at every step to 
discuss the price of money as well as of merchandise, the whole business 
of the country would be brought to a standstill, with an inestimable 
amount of distress and suffering. 

If, on the other hand, the Legal Tender Act is maintained, it is useless 
to try to supersede our present currency. It is well established that the 
poorest and cheapest currency, if made legal tender, will always drive out 
every other. 

The legalizing of gold contracts, from which so much is expected, 
would be of no avail for the resumption of specie payments. It would 
only be one of the many artificial expedients for postponing payment, and 
therefore accumulating debt in gold, and thus enhance the currency value 
| of it in the future. In the present state of the world and commeree, it is 
| impossible to dispense with a paper currency. The point to be ascertained 
is, what quantity can be kept afloat, consistent with its convertibility into 
specie? In the solution of this question lies our only hope of a return to 
specie payments. G. B. 

Boston, August 4, 1868. 








{The publication of this letter has been unavoidably delayed.— 
Ep. Nation. | 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 
Str: In your paper of August 27 you say that in the fourth case 
put (the case of a debt contracted since the Legal Tender Act not speci- 


ter of abstract morals and of economical expediency, to pay its over- fying the kind of currency in which payment is to be made) the Supreme 
due notes—viz., the greenbacks—or, which is the same thing, inspire | Court will probably decide that payment may be made in greenbacks, ou 
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the ground of the “intention of parties’”—that being the notorious currency. 
Yet you say that such a decision will require the payment of the public 
debt in gold. 

Is not there a mistake here? Was not the greater part of the debt con- 
tracted since the passage of the Legal Tender Act ; and under the fourth point 
to be decided (if decided as you suppose), will it not be payable in the 
“notorious” currency? Of course, I merely mean so far as this decision is 
concerned, leaving the question as before. B, 
Lenox, Mass., August 31, 1868. 





{A decision of the Supreme Court would only determine the course 
of the Government, in the payment of its debts, as a matter of comity. 
The Government could cheat its creditors, if it pleased, in defiance of 
such a decision, but decency would require it to respect it. Our 
theory is, it always has been, that the intention of the parties to the 
contract under which the bonds were issued was that the bonds should 
be paid in gold, and therefore we do not well see what the difficulty 
is which puzzles our correspondent. The question is not one of time, 
hut of animus.—Ep, Natron. | 





REOONSTRUCTION AT YALE OOLLEGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

“A careful reader” of the letter signed “ Academia” might discover not 
only that the writer loves his Alma Mater, as “E. L. H.” kindly supposes 
hut also that he honors President Woolsey sincerely, notwithstanding the 
pleasantry concerning Baron Haussmann. The design of the letter was 
first, to point out that, under the present system of college government’ 
the credit of improvements and the responsibility for mistakes must belong 
chiefly to the President ; and secondly, to summon the promoters of ques 
tionable projects before the bar of public opinion. The letter of “ E. L. H.,” 
as far as pertinent, serves the latter purpose. 

Academia did not discuss the motive of President Woolsey in desiring to 
cat loose from the State, but only the probable result. It is difficult to see 
how a corporation, consisting of eleven churchmen and eight statesmen, 
would be secured from clerical preponderance by throwing open six of the 
political places to general election, or how the graduates at large would 
gain suflicient influence in college affairs to arouse a genuine interest. 

Nor did Academia suggest that money given to the college for certain 
buildings should be diverted to other purposes. He simply regretted that 
they should be so placed as to destroy the College Green, dear to many 
generations, and involve the demolition of the ancient row. “ E. L. H.” pro- 
duces no estimate of the general expense of entire reconstruction over and 
above special endowments. Here it is the last step that costs, and it is a 
fair question how to direct future expenditure into the wisest channels. 

The encomium of“ E. L. H.” onthe present instructors (and he might have 
added the present library) is doubtless well deserved. As to the architec 
ture of Alumni Hall, it is pleasant to learn that the romantic school disowns 
it. The classic school is above suspicion, Let us hope that the bantling is 
not the origin of a new species. ACADEMIA, 





Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Tue publishers announce nothing this week, and we have no additions 
to make to our previous lists. It is proper to mention here the formation of 
a new publishing house, which will have the firm-name of Allen Brothers. 
Mr. Henry 8. Allen is known to the trade as having recently been a partner 
of Mr. G. W. Carleton. Mr. John K. Allen was formerly of Leavitt & Allen’s 
house. The new firm will make the publication and sale of “juveniles” 
a specialty, and announce that they have in preparation new sets of such 


works by popular authors. They intend to keep in stock “a full line” of 
literature of this kind, both foreign and domestic. 


—Among recent French publications worth owning are a reprint and a 
translation; the former the select works of Massillon, of which the first 
volume appeared in the first half of this year. It contains the “ Advent,’. 
preached in the Royal Chapel at Versailles, 1699, and the “ Grand Caréme,’ 
1701-4. They are models not only of pulpit eloquence, but of ministerial 
independence and fidelity. They fairly stunned the courtiers of the “ grand 
monarch,” whose decline had then begun, and even roused him for a 





Public International Law according to the Needs of Modern Civilization 
(Nouveau Droit international public suivant les beso'ns de la civilisation 
moderne). The author is professor of international law at ttie University 
of Pisa, and the honor of being rendered into French is all the greater be- 
cause it seldom befalls the Italian. Monsieur P. Pradier Todéré, an advo- 
cate and professor of public law at the Arminian College of Paris, who has 
already translated Grotius and Vattel, with annotations, performs the same 
service for Fiore, prefixing to the work an historical intgpduction, and 
following it with an analytical and alphabetical index (8vo. Paris: Auguste 
Durant et Pedone Lauriel). The translator says of the book that “it is 
not a didactic work, in which the rules and principles of the science 
of international law are dogmatically and methodically formulated, but it is 
a tableau of all the questions of the law of nations, considered from the 
point of view of modern progress, and judged by the author with rare inde- 
pendence.” We learn also that M. Maurice Sand’s ridiculous “ Miss Mary ” 
is to delude French young men yet unborn. It has been put into book form 
by Michel Lévy Fréres. The same firm publish a translation of a work 
of Dickens’s that we do not remember to have heard of—“ L’Abime,” a 
five-act drama. A work for Professor Child to watch for is this one, 
published by E. Maillet, “ Le livre des cent ballades, contenant des conseils 
a un chevalier pour aimer loyalement et les réponses aux ballades, publié 
d’aprés trois manuscrits de la Bibliothéque impériale, et de la Bibliothéque 
de Bourgogne de Bruxelles, avec une introduction, des notes historiques et 
un glossaire ; par le Marquis de Quaux de Saint-Hilaire.” 

— We find in an English paper some interesting extracts from Lord 
Canning’s report on the post-office in 1855, contrasted with this year’s re 
port of the Postmaster-General, the Duke of Montrose. To the former we 
owe a number of facts relating to the history of the post. Charles I. was 
the virtual founder of the present system, and looked upon it, as he was 
wont, as a profitable monopoly for himself; and in his reign it was profit- 
able, although the Parliamentary privilege of franking was then created, 
to be abolished only in this generation. The Postmaster-General dates 
from 1710. In 1683, Robert Murray, a London upholsterer, devised a city 
penny-post. Ralph Allen (1720) invented “ cross-posts,” and farmed them 
at a profit of £12,000 a year. Post-horses were superseded by mail-coaches 
only after a disheartening struggle on the part of Mr. John Palmer, a the- 
atre-manager at Bath, who eventually obtained a Parliamentary grant of 
£50,000. At the time he proposed this change, in 1779, the post-boy was 
robbed by footpads of the whole northwestern mail—for Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury, Chester, ete—which was packed up in a small leathern 
valise. The same mail now weighs about three tons. According to 
Macaulay, the entire revenue of the kingdom, on the accession of William 
IIL., fell short of the sum collected in pennies by the General Post-Office 
a few years after the death of William IV. Rowland Hill’s innovation of 
penny-postage produced at first, as he anticipated, a falling off in the postal 
revenue ; and, in fact, to restore the balance, fifteen years were required. 
Since 1855, the net profits have steadily risen, and last year amounted to 
£1,421,364. All branches of the department exhibit a corresponding gain. 
The Duke of Montrose reports an improvement also on the part of the 
public as to dropping unaddressed letters into the mail. Last year only 
9,200 letters were so posted ; in 1866, 10,400. Nothing is said of ill-directed 
letters, like that one (some years ago) which might as well have gone 
without an address, but nevertheless reached its destination—“ Sromfri- 
devi,” Sir Humphrey Davy ! 

—The late Mr. Matthew James Higgins is the subject of an article— 
written with feeling, if not in other respects quite equal to the occasion— 
which appeared in a recent Pall Mall Gazette, the journal for which Mr. 
Higgins’s latest things have been done. Little as he was known to Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Higgins was as well known to the London journalistic and club- 
room world as any of the Englishmen whose names are houschold words 
all over the earth. He was hardly by profession a writer for the press ; he 
was a man of fortune, who in early life had held a commission in the army, 
but resigned it, and afterwards was to be described rather as a “ gentle- 
man,” in the English sense of the word, and a man of society, than by any 
occupation that he had. But he was constantly writing, and at the time of 
his death there was probably nobody in England who could be considered 
his master, and not many who could be considered his equal, as regards 
making its proper use of the periodical press—that is to say, in so writing in 
papers and magazines as to make his fellow-men who read them think as 
he thought and share his feelings. So far as the newspaper is a substitute 
for the rostrum, and the journalist of modern times takes the place of the 
ancient orator and rhetor, there have been very few men who could have 


moment toa sense of responsibility to his Creator, and, as he confessed, of surpassed, and very few indeed who have surpassed, “ Jacob Omnium ” and 
his own unworthiness. The translation is of Pasquale Fiore’s “New | “Civilian” and “ Pater Familias” and “ West Londoner ” and “ Belgravian 
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Mother” and “Mother of Six” and “John Barleycorn” and “ Providus.” 
It was under these and other names that Mr. Higgins wrote to the Zimes 
his incisive letters on various subjects in the interests of the colonies. He 
had estates in Demerara; and he had some decided opinions in regard to 
the Colonial Office ; on the proper management of the army—he had been an 
officer and knew the Horse Guards thoroughly well ; on educational and 
other questions pertaining to social reform. He was a liberal-minded 
man, with a perfect hatred of tyranny, and an almost equal 
hatred of humbug in any form. To these he added other qualifica- 
tions for his work. He was a master of “the art of putting things,” and 
put them in the finished English of a very well educated man. He wasa 
humorist, his school being the Thackerayan—which may be called the 
school that conceals sentiment under satire. Being a man of a practical 
turn—a man of affairs rather than one upon whom abstractions of any 
kind had a predominant influence, indifferentism, which is the easily 
besetting sin of satirical humorists, did not unfavorably affect his writing, 
and always he could be “earnest,” so far as concerned the particular mat- 
ter that he had it in hand to do or undo. He had, in a high degree, a 
form of the power which Carlyle has so much to say about—that of giving 
nicknames, which is a modification of the power to give names, which, 
again, if Emerson is to be believed, is the chief power of the poet. He 
could see, and describe in forcible, recollectable words, the essential char- 
acteristics of things. It is not hard to see how such a man, living in the 
thick of London life, might have made himself a great name as a writer 
on the London press. Making a name, however, was not one of Higgins’s 
cares. He seems generally to have written much in the same way as his 
great countryman, Swift—for Mr. Higgins was an Irishman—who, as 
has been remarked, apparently used kis pen not as an instrument for 
the carving of beautiful works, carved for the sake of their ideal beauty, 
or works carved that they might be monumental, but as a weapon when 
enemies were to be defeated and friends supported. That he was capable 
of using his pen as something more than a mere weapon, no one will doubt 
who has read what he wrote. To those who have not had that experience, 
it is enougj—at least it is much—to say that Thackeray was a great ad- 
mirer of his Both, says the Pall Mall Gazette, were contributors to the 
same magazine, writing tales and sketches and humorous pieces ; and, one 
day, each applied, almost simultaneously, to the proprietor or editor to 
make him acquainted with the other—each being charmed with an anony- 
mous article which the other had written. We ourselves are waiting 
till some one publishes, as some one should, a selection from Mr. Hig- 
gins’s writings, before saying just how well he deserved the praise 
and admiration which Thackeray really gave him. But we find it 
said that “Jacob Omnium’s” “London Horse-Dealer” is, in its 
way, no less perfect than Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s “Pleaceman X.” 
To show what power Mr. Higgins had, and how he used it, we may men- 
tion the famous Crawley case. Crawley was the colonel of the Sixth Dra- 
goon Guards, a regiment which, in 1863 or thereabouts, was stationed in 
India. He was ill-tempered and tyrannical, and much of what comfort he 
got out of life consisted in quarrelling with every officer under him and in 
oppressing his men. A certain sergeant, Lilley by name, and a very obese 
man, incurred his displeasure, and Crawley, by way of punishment, had 
him shut up tight in a place in which, by reason of the great heat and 
want of fresh air, the sergeant very speedily died. There was a court- 
martial convened, and nothing was done to Crawley. Higgins was in a 
blaze of indignation. He began at once to give Crawley the full benefit 
of all his powers of invective, and it was not long before all England was 
demanding that Crawley—who, as Higgins put it, had baked an English 
soldier—should be brought home to be tried, instead of being left in India, 
where military trials do not often secure justice on colonels, and are apt 
simply to make a certain number of people accessories after the fact to 
any crime of authority committed by one of their own set. Crawley was, 
in consequence, ordered to England, and was tried at Aldershot. He was 
acquitted. The Times, in which Mr. Higgins had made his attacks, pur- 
sued, on this occasion, its usual policy. It demanded that the slanderers of 
Colonel Crawley—itself having been the chief slanderer—should stand 
forth and defend themselves. So much may be pardoned to the necessities 
of journalism. But the Times indulged itself in more than necessary 
meanness when Higgins, as one of the slanderers in question, stood forth 
and defended himself in a letter to the editor. His letter was reluctantly 


admitted, and was followed by a reply full of personal abuse. After this | 
Mr. Higgins would never write for the Times, and, as we have said, the | 
Pall Mall Gazette—a most able journal, and as pleasing, in general, as’ 
able—had the benefit of his talents for the last few years. At the time of, 





several daughters, by his wife, formerly a Mrs. Bennett, and the wife of Sir 
Henry Tichborne. By the way, the romantic case of the Sir Roger Tichborne , 
or pretended Sir Roger Tichborne, who not long since returned to England 
after he, or the man he simulates, had been supposed dead for several 
years, called out Mr. Higgins in full force, and some of his best writing, 
so far as we have seen it, was in denunciation of the young man who is 
still, we believe, endeavoring to make his claim good. Mr. Higgins’s per- 
sonal appearance was not less remarkable than his intellectual gifts and 
moral character. He was six feet and eight inches in height, and well 
made. They tell an amusing story of Thackeray and him. The two went 
to see a giant—the giant of a show. Thackeray, as they entered, pointed 
to his companion and whispered to the doorkeeper, “ We are in the profes- 
sion. But,” as he used to add, with a laugh, when he had finished the 
story—and it is a characteristic addition—* we were not mean, and paid 
our shillings as we came out.” Mr. Higgins’s appearance, his stature and 
face and mental traits being considered, was tolerably well described, the 
Gazette thinks, by the name under which he passed, years ago, among the 
English at Rome—The Gentle Giant. He was far from being the eynic 
which he was thought to be by a host of people who knew him only by his 
lash—which it is probable was all about him that they had any right to 
know. 

—The Spectator, in speaking of Mr. Higgins, remarks of him that he 
was an excellent specimen of the guerilla fighters of the press. That is, 
he never was editor or owner of a paper, and never had a regular engage- 
ment as a member of any paper’s staff; but he did occasional work as 
seemed to him good; he was not a regular, and decidedly was not a non- 
combatant. It would be a subject worth enquiring into why we, here in 
America, have so few of these guerillas of the press. We do not know that 
we have more than one or two. We believe Mr. “ Carl Benson” is almost 
sole. There are, to be sure, two or three people in every town who do regu- 
larly at irregular intervals send letters to editors of papers. But often—we 
may say usually—such people lack education, except of the radimentary 
sort. They are not irregular troops ; they are momentarily cnraged peasants, 
undisciplined, who rise up, not against the enemy—that can hardly be said 
of them, if we know anything about them—but against whichever of the 
two armies has most recently caused them personally any inconvenience. 
Of these there is little to be said; they are of no service to any cause, and 
do not merit the respect of its antagonists. “Carl Benson,” however, is a 
true guerilla, if to that term we give the meaning intended by the Spec 
tater. He has a curious lack of humor; that, we believe, is'the chief fault 
we find in him. Or, it would be better to say that some one or two of the 
principal faults we find in him—and a large number of his yearly letters 
in the papers—are, we should say, to be attributed to a deficient sense of 
uumor. But he makes our very best newspaper guerilla, in the Spectator’s 
sense. He is intelligent ; he is well read; he is remarkably well educated, 
for this country; he is practised in writing; he is very well acquainted 
with what the public wants—that is, with what certain parts of it want—the 
Bloomingdale Road part of it, for instance, and the Fifth Avenue part 
of it. With the desires of the literary public and the social, whether in 
or out of New York City, he is particularly well acquainted. Then he is 
courageous, he is fond of writing, and he is skilful as a writer. This skil- 
fulness is, to be sure, almost wholly thrown away. In our American 
journalism we do more bludgeon-work than rapier-work. When Mr. 
Greeley “sloshes round loose,” as the boys used to say, and disposes of his 
enemies by beating in their heads with a heavy club, there is not much 
opportunity for a master of neater weapons. He wastes his skill upon the 
desert air; and this being so, of course he is not numerous, if we may be 
permitted to venture onthe bull. “Carl Benson,” with his foreign training 
and his natural disposition and natural abilities, prefers the small-sword to 
the cudgel or to the terrific basket-hilted broadsword which—on the stage 
—is appropriated to the noisy friend of virtue. Except him, we do not 
remember any American guerilla of the least pretensions to ability. 
The “Veteran Observer” of the Times, of whom some people may be 
thinking, constitutes no exception to this remark. Carl Benson does, to be 
sure, want a sense of humor, but to be scantily supplied with the logical 
faculty is a dreadful thing. It is certain, however, that in the “ Veteran 
Observer's” case this fatal omission was made. 

—English journalism has just sustained another great loss in the death 
of Mr. Doaglas Cook, who has been the editor of the Saturday Review from 
its first establishment, and to whom that journal owes much of its success. 
It has been above all things independent, and it is said that when it was 
projected, and choice was to be made of an editor, Mr. Cook declined to 
undertake the editorship until it was agreed that he should be completely 


his death he was about fifty-eight years old, and the father of a son and | free as regarded its literary and political management. It is understood that 
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in the interest of religious, or perhaps it would be better to say ecclesias- 
tical, matters some reservations were made. From the beginning the 
paper has seemed to be entirely untrammetled, hampered by no limitations 
which its own nature did not impose, exeept when the Church was con- 
cerned, Tt seemed, for instance, that, in polities, the Saturday Review, 
when speaking of Mr. Bright, was entirely uninfluenced by the fact that 
Mr. Bright is spokesman for classes of English people that the Review would 
hate if it did not rather despise them ; it seemed to be ignorant of the fact 
that Mr. Beresford Hope had been complimented by Mr. Disraeli for pos- 
sessing “ Batavian grace ’—Mr. Hope being the owner of the Review, and 
being of Dutch desecnt, and not more graceful than the Hollanders pro- 
verbially arc. It is hardly to be said that the Saturday Review is in 
love with justice, but in both these specified cases, and others like 
them, it was truer to justice than to its class or to its owner. As 
in politics, so in literature. In its treatment of literary topies it 
has been completely, or almost completely, regardless of the magni 
tude of the literary reputations with which it has had to deal; and 
has always been fearlessly and sometimes, to all appearance, wantonly 
destructive. It has shown as little merey to weakness as to positive bad- 
ness, and stupidity has always been sure of getting from it justice tempered 
with severity and contempt. Mr. Matthew Arnold, it will be remembered, 
takes occasion to express his gratitude for its warfare upon the British 
Philistine, and, as is not unusual with him, the point which it seemed good 
to him to remark upon was the essential point. We do not speak of the liter- 
ary method of the paper, of its learning, and so on—these are well-known ; but 
rather of its disposition, so to speak, and character. The traits of which we 
have spoken—an independence of parties, and cliques, and men—which often 
would bave all the effect of an impartial and painstaking consideration of 
things as they essentially are—courage, a capacity for being disgusted by 
vulgarity in all its forms of conceit, and cant, and humbug—were in great 
part traits of the journal, because they belonged to the character of its 
editor. At any rate, they received fuller expression in the journal for the 
reason that they formed a part of the editor’s character; the paper would, 
in any case, have been much the same in spirit as it has been in Mr. Cook’s 
hands. The class in English society of which it has been the mouthpiece 
is high-spirited, indifferent, inclined to contempt of weakness and 
stupidity, and easily bored. The “social articles” for which the Review 
was famous, and in which ¢>is tone of mind found its best expression, 
seem to have been, in their present form, an invention of Mr. Cook’s. This 
name was given to the essays on topics which contemporary social life fur- 
nished. They were, at first, better than now, when they often seem very 
perfunctory, and when, as of late, they have been worse than that. The 
articles on the woman question, for instance, that have been making so 
much sensation, have been of a cheap enough sort, and it is probably true, 
as is said, that Mr. Cook’s long illness has had something to do with their 
appearance. He, to be sure, made his paper the organ of the men of 
the world, the men of society, the men of “university tone,” and of not 
much else; but it was not, in his hands, merely that. This famous series 
of articles on woman have smartness, and insolence, and untruthful cyni- 
cism enough for the Guy Livingstone-class of subscribers to what Thackeray 
used to call the Superfine Review ; but its other and better readers must 
have thought that the worst qualities of the paper had got an unwonted 
ascendency. 

Mr. Cook’s relations with the literary world were not of an especially 
happy kind. He of course made a good many enemies, and we do not hear 
of his having many or very warm friends. He was, however, said to have 
been uncommonly kind to young writers. He knew very well the diffi- 
culty of making and keeping a staff of good writers, and wisely kept a 
sharp look-out for lieutenants. Of his own writing we hear nothing. He 
was certainly an extraordinarily good editor, so laborious that hard work 
killed him, never able to forget his paper, with a perfect understanding of 
his audience, of what they required ; but although so enthusiastic and able 
a journalist, he seems to have never practised authorship himself. It is a 
curious thing about him that nobody appears to knew anything of his 
“antecedents.” For anything that is said on the subject, he might have 
been as destitute as Melchisedec of parentage, or college, or any early con- 
nections. 

~-Ip a late number of a Russian religious journal, the Orthodox Inter- 
locutor, we find some interesting statements with regard to the circulation 
of Mohammedan books in Russia. At the end of the last century the 
Russian Government printed 3,000 copies of the Koran in Arabic, and dis- 
tributed them among the Mohammedans, In 1800, a Tartar printing-oflice 
was opened in Kazan, connected with the gymnasium there, under the 
charge of a certain Burashef. In the first three years, 31,200 copies of 
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Mohammedan religious books were printed. But Burashef published one 
book in which, in spite of the command of the mufti, he introduced some 
pages in favor of the Shiite sect—all the Mohammedans of Russia are 
Sunites. The book was burned in presence of the mullahs and officials, 
Burashef was dismissed, as also the censor. In 1828, the printing-press of 
the University of Kazan obtained Asiatie serip type, so that there was a 
still greater issue of Mohammedan books. Between 1842 and 1852, this 
press issued 23,600 copies of the Koran, and 44,300 copies of the Seventh 
part, the IJaftiak, besides many other books. Between 1855 and 1864, the 
same press has published 1,084,320 copies of various Mohammedan religious 
books. Other private printing-oflices were also opened at Kazan by Tartars, 
and from 1853-59 they printed 82,500 copies of the Koran alone. They are 
still in activity, but statistics are wanting. These books are sold at the 
fairs, and also in the Crimea, the Caucasus, and throughout Central Asia. 
It is needless to say that the Orthodor Inierlocutor bitterly deplores this 
state of things, and that religious freedom should exist so actively in 
Russia. 


GERMAN AND OTHER UNIVERSITIES.* 

On the 22d of last March the learned and loyal university of Bonn cele- 
brated the birthday anniversary of the Prussian monarch, King William 
I. A prominent feature of the festivities on that occasion was an oration 
by Professor Heinrich von Sybel, in which he drew a comparison between 
“German and Foreign Universities,” meaning by the latter the universi- 
ties of France and England. Although the term university is applied in 
Germany, France, and England to designate the highest institutions of 
learning, it has in reality a widely different signification in each country. 
In France there are schools of law and schools of medicine ; there are facul- 
ties of theology and faculties of bellestettres ; but there are no institutions 
which, like the German universities, include within their ample and elas- 
tic circle all departments of learning. The nearest approximation to a 
German university is found in the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, 
where different disciplines are united in the halls of the same institute. 
But even here the resemblance is purely exterior ; a closer stwily reveals a 
marked difference with respect to the internal machinery as well as to 
“the living spirit in the wheels.” In the first place, the Parisian professor 
throws his lecture-room open gratuitously to the public. He seldom knows 
anything of the intellectual character of his audience, what proportion are 
studious learners, critical scholars, or simply pleasure-seeking idlers, who 
are driven thither by stress of ennui rather than by love of knowledge, 
and are in pursuit of a new sensation instead of new information. It is also 
impossible for him to foretell what a day may bring forth ; to-morrow may 
fill his benches with a fresh set of hearers wholly unprepared to appreciate 
a lecture which presupposes the least acquaintance with the discourse of 
the previous day. The consequence is that each lecture must be complete 
in itself, with exordium and peroration and the rhetorical piquancy neces- 
sary to attract and please an audience accustomed to highly-spiced literary 
condiments. Of course, when this elegantly-wrought superstructure rests 
upon a basis of thorough scholarship, independent research, and scientific 
method, the result is in every respect a masterpiece seldom or never met 
with in the university halls of England or Germany. But the danger is 
that the professor will be tempted to devote too much time and strength to 
the form, and not enough to the substance, of his discourse, and sacrifice 
strict truth and exact science to striking antitheses and brilliant but unwar- 
ranted generalizations. At best, he offers to his auditors only the conclusions 
of science, and does not show them the processes of scientific investigation. 
The student is never admitted to the intellectual laboratory where these 
results are wrought out; he carries away with him the finished product 
and the ultimate analysis, but does not learn the art of producing and 
analyzing. Thus the university ceases to be a school of science, and be- 
comes an association of popular lecturers ; the professorial chair is trans- 
formed into a rostrum. It is this tendency which M. Renan speaks of when 
he says that France is in peril of degenerating into a nation of orators and 
editors, 

In England we find a system of academical instruction directly 
the reverse of that which exists in France. There the complaint is not 
that Oxford and Cambridge are too little, but rather that they are too ex- 
clusively schools. The colleges have overgrown the university, and the 
pedagogue has supplanted the professor, who now rarely delivers more 
than a dozen lectures a year. The instruction proper is given by tutors in 
the colleges, and differs very little in aim and method from that which is 
imparted to the Primaner of a German gymnasium, In both cases the 
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leading purpose is not to train the student for a practical calling in life 
or to make him thoroughly proficient in any special branch of knowledge, 
but to form and discipline his general powers, and to give him accuracy 
and ease of thought and expression ; in fact, as we have said, the same end 
is sought to be attained by the collegiate stage of English and the gym. 
nastic stage of German education, the former being, perhaps, more broadly 
conceived and more richly developed, in proportion to the maturer age and 
culture of the Oxford or Cambridge student. In both cases the pupils live 
together as members of the institution under a more or less rigid syvei!- 
lance, and shape their studies in accordance with a prescribed programme, 
which in England is limited usually to the ancient languages, mathe- 
matics, a little history (principally of antiquity), certain general reflections 
called philosophy, and for future clergymen a slight tinge of theology ; in 
Germany the gymnastic curriculum is more exclusively philological, and 
includes French and English, and sometimes a very clementary knowledge 
of Hebrew. In both cases, too, the instruction, instead of seeking the 
broader channel of the lecture, is almost wholly colloquial, and has for its 
object to drill and train the mind by holding it firmly ia a given course 
with the reins of authority instead of inciting it to independent excursions. 
According to Professor Sybel, the great superiority of the German univer- 
sity consists in the harmonious union of instruction and investigation 
which it offers. It is not, like the Sorbonne and the Collége de France, a 
mere vehicle of learned communication with the cultivated classes of 
society, a means of making known to the public the latest bulletins from 
the world of science, literature, and art; nor does it, like Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, aim chiefly to impart instruction for the sake of mental discipline. 
The German university is, in the highest sense, an intellectual laboratory, 
a place where the young man, whose faculties have been already developed 
by a preparatory course of gymnastic training, can learn how to work 
scientifically by the concentration of his powers upon some special task. 
Hence the division of the university into departments—law, theology, phi- 
lology, philosophy, medicine, history, art, literature, social and political 
economy, the natural sciences, ete. One of these departments (it matters 
not which) the student must choose, and under the liberal guidance and 
inspiration of teachers who are themselves “ihe organs of an autonomic 
scientific spirit,” seek to become absolute master in it. Those who were 
once his law-givers are now only his peers in academic culture. There is 
at least one realm of thought where he feels firm ground under his feet, 
and yields supremacy to no man. This consciousness of intellectual inde- 
pendence is a possession of inestimable worth. He who has attained it has 
won the highest prize in the gift of a university. He may not, in the 
course of six or eight semesters, have become a walking encyclopedia of 
erudition ; such a result would not be desirable even if it were possible. 
But he knows what “knowing” means, and is competent to grapple intel- 
ligently with whatever problems may be presented to him. The general 
character of his previous gymnastic training prevents the student from be- 
coming narrow and one-sided by this concentration of his mind upon a 
special task. On the contrary, the complete mastery of the chosen science 
necessarily involves a knowledge of the relations which it bears to all 
other sciences. The several departments of a university are like those 
gigantic groups of trees that are sometimes seen in our forests. The tops 
are distinct and isolated, and stretch in opposite directions with apparently 
no connection. But if we follow any one trunk to its origin we come in 
contact with all the others, and find that they spring from a common root. 
The thorough solution of a problem of jurisprudence inevitably touches 
questions of history, psychology, politics, and even theology and medicine ; 
and the same holds true of every other branch of science. 

Professor Sybel gives utterance to the same complaint that is so often 
heard falling from the lips of educators in America, namely, that the num- 
ber of subjects to be taught has grown ovt of all proportion to the time 
allotted to teaching them. The minimum period of study in a North Ger- 
man university is a triennium, or, in a few departments (as medicine, for 
example), a guadrennium. This regulation was made more than a hun- 
dred years ago, and amply met the educational demands of that day. But 
the rapid growth of modern science has long since rendered the term of 
six or eight semesters wholly inadequate. Intellectual strength, and that 
gift of sedentary endurance which our Teutonic friends quaintly call Sitz- 
fleisch, are not greater in a young man of the nineteenth than they were in 
his progenitor of the eighteenth century ; but the task assigned him is in- 
definitely greater. The curricula of the university, instead of being 
enlarged to suit the development of new sciences, have been simply dis- 
tended with them. The result is a deterioration of scholarship either into 
superficiality on the one hand or narrowness on the other. Of these two 
evils the latter is the more frequent. The student is obliged to devote 
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more and more of the triennium to Brodstudien, as well as to lighten his 
labors by the pernicious arts of cribbing and cramming. 
exists the world over. 


This tendency 
It is the same fatal woal of sciolism, whether it be 
reached on an American “ pony,” in an English “ 
pair of Teutonic “ oxen.” 


coach,” or with a heavy 
As a remedy for this evil Professor Sybel pro- 
poses to extend the time of study to five vears. Such a reform, however, 
would almost double the cost of an education, and would inevitably exclude 
a very large and intelligent portion of the population from an academic 
career, To obviate this difficulty our author thinks it the duty of the state 
to furnish the necessary funds by a liberal system of stipends and prizes to 
be awarded to those who give promise of deriving most profit from a pro 
longation of study. Such an arrangement is admirable in theory ; but we 
fear that unless managed with uaprecedented circumspection and wis tom 
it would practically degenerate into an unmitigated evil, In the United 
States scholarships, stipends, and competitive prizes are falling more and 
more inio disrepute ; and “ we speak that we do know, and testify of that 
which we have seen,” in affirming that at least sixty per cont. of the money 
contributed by the various educational societies for the support of their 
beneficiaries is worse than wasted. To take the hoe or the chis:! from the 
hands of a dull youth and replace them by the fine-edged implements of the 
scholar, which can be of no value to him, is the cruellest kindnoss to the 
individual and an irreparable wrong to society. 

The second remedy proposed by Professor Sybel is the re-establishment of 
the medieva! bursv or commons,in such a manner as to provide for the sup. 
port of the students en pension, and yet not sacrifice the principle of academic 
freedom. This change was suggested some years ago by the distinguished 
Professor Déllinger, and was to some extent carried into operation at Munich 
by the late king, Maximilian Il. We do not believe, however, that the pro 
ject has met with such brilliant success as to encourage other universities to 
follow the example. There is also latent ina scheme of this Kind the danger 
of the German universities thereby losing the integrity of their organiza- 
tion, and gradually dissolving into colleges (Ovre®), as did the French 
and English universities during the thirteeath century, Thero is a third 
remedy, or at least alleviation of the evil, which we are surprised that Pro 
fessor Sybel should have entirely overlooked. We refer to the vast amount 
of time squandered by the German student in the servile habit of Nach 
schreiben, or taking notes and afterwards painfully studying from his 
manuscript what could be much more easily learned from a book. It is 
not uncommon for a professor to rehearse in his lecture-room semester after 
semester what he has already published, without offering to his eager 
hearers a thought or even a word beyond the contents of the printed 
volume. And yet the learners are expected to be as industrious with their 
pens as were the medieval monks before the age of Guttenberg. In fact 
the art of printing seems to be utterly ignored. Goethe saw this evil and 
satirized it in the ironical advice which Mephistopheles gives to the 
Schiiler : 

** Finf Stunden habt ihr jeden Tag; 
Seyd drinnen mit dem Glockenschlag ! 
Habt euch vorher wohl priparirt, 
Paragraphos wohl cinstudirt, 
Damit ihr nachher besser seht, 
Dass er nichts sagt, als was im Buche steht ; 
Doch euch des Schreibens ja befleisst 
Als dictirt’ euch der heil’ge Geist!” 


The complete suppression of this abuse (by university statute, if neces- 


sary) would in itself be equivalent to a year’s prolongation of the period of 


study. We agree, however, with Professor Sybel as to the necessity of a 
still further extension of time. The chief difficulty is the want of money. 
“ A small German university,” says M. Renan, “ with its unwieldy profes- 
sors and hungry tutors does more for science than all the pompous wealth 
of Oxford.” But German institutions of learning would be still more 
efficient if they had at least a small percentage of those enormous endow- 
ments. It is estimated that the supertiuity of income which Oxford re- 
ceives, and is exceedingly embarrassed to know what to do with, would 
support six German universities ; and the sums which the English univer- 
sity appropriates every year to stipends, prizes, etc., exceed the whole 
annual income of Bonn. German universities are almost exclusively 
creations of the state, and exist only as pensioners of the government. 
Bonn has recently received a small donation from a private citizen ; but 
instances of this kind are of extremely rare occurrence. Under petty 
bureaucratic governments, whose chief anxiety was to keep their subjects 
well in leading-strings, the growth of that vigorous public spirit which 
gave rise to the magnificent foundations and endowments of the English 
colleges was not to be expected. But since Germany has joined the family 


of great nations, we trust a new impulse will be given to the public mind 
in this direction, and that private liberality will supplement governmental 
patronage in fostering her universities. 
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EFFEOTS OF SOLDIERING ON CHARACTER AND PHYSIQUE* 

‘Tus important work whose title we give below is divided into three 
sections. The third treats exclusively of the Federal prisoners in Southern 
prisons, and is, in fact, the official report of a Confederate surgeon. The 
second is devoted to special pathology. The first consists of contributions 
to general pathology, and will prove most interesting to the unprofessional 
reader. It is also, on this account, the section which may most properly be 
noticed in this journal, and we shall, accordingly, with one or two excep- 
tions, confine ourselves to it. 

in the opening chapter, Dr. Robert Bartholow discusses the military ca- 
pacity of the various races that composed the Federal armies. These were: 
the American, Celtic, Teutonic, Negro, and Spanish-American, classified in 
the order of their value as soldiers. Physically, the first two wer 
about on a par, the American being distinguished for the toughness of 
his muscular fibre, but being also liable to defective digestion. Morally, 
he excelled the [rish in tenacity of purpose, in what the writer calls “ men- 
tal hardihood,” in zeal, energy, power of endurance, and in subordination 
The latter always shirked fatigue duties when they could, preferring th 
perils of battle, and their malingering—that is to say, their feigning sick 
ness—generally took the shape of “sun-stroke” and “ pain in the back,” 
with a view to avoiding those duties. The American malingerer, on the 
other hand, who was generally a married man separated from his family for 
the first time, and who wanted to escape the service, pretended to have either 
some affection of the respiratory organs, or else diarrhoea, dyspepsia, heart- 
disease, ete. The German was structurally deficient, with an excess of the 
lymphatic temperament, weakness of the abdomen, flatness of the feet, and 
‘a tendency to a varicose condition of the inferior extremities.” He could 
ill abide scant rations, hardships, or exposure. “Chronic rheumatism ” was 
his pretence when he sought admittance to the hospital or a final discharge, 
and he was oftener found malingering than either the Americans or the 
Irish. The negro, to many admirable qualifications for the service, united 
ill4leveloped calves and bad feet, and an undeniable proneness to pulmonary 
complaints. While the general proportion of deaths by disease to deaths 
by wounds was, in the white ranks, as two to one—the smallest ratio pro- 
bably ever exhibited in a prolonged war—among the colored troops it was 
as eight toone. Nevertheless, as contrasted with the poor white refugees 
who were affected at the same time with diseases of the lungs, they exhib- 
ited a smaller mortality and a greater recuperative power. It has been 
commonly reported, and we suppose correctly, that the blacks, when attacked 
by any malady, seemed to have none of the elasticity of mind which is so 
potent in effecting a recovery, but passively submitted to their fate and 
threw all the burden of their cure upon the physician. From this fact— 
which may, nevertheless, have been exaggerated—doubtless arose the opin- 
ion among surgeons, alluded to by Dr. Ira Russell, p. 332, “ that it isno use 
to ‘doctor’ a sick negro; that he will die,do what you may.” Against 
thix, Dr. Russell enters a decided protest, and states in a foot-note : 

“ T had the care of 700 wounded negro soldiers after the battle of Nash- 
ville, and I never saw wounds do better—there was much less gangrene and 
pyemia than among the wounded white soldiers. It is true, however, that 
the colored wounded were treated and retained near the battle-field, while 
the whites were transported, first to Nashville, and then to Louisville and 
further north.” 

Even healthy lungs in the negro, according to the same authority, 
weighed, on an average, four ounces less than in the white man, and part 
of the former’s inability to endure forced marches with equal facility with 
the latter is attributed to this circumstance. That it was not wholly due 
to the bad feet instanced by Dr. Bartholow would appear from the record 
(furnished by Surgeon Hunt, pp. 106, 107) of a march under the most favor- 
able conditions for soundness of lungs and invigorating respiration. This 
was from Fort Gibson, in the Cherokee nation, to Prior’s Creek, a distance 
of forty-two miles. It was performed without straggling by 1,200 black 
soldiers (1st Kansas C. I.)—of whom a large proportion had reached the fort 
with blistered feet and worn-out shoes from rocky, mountain travelling— 
in seventeen hours, making part of a march of seventy-eight miles in less 
than forty-eight hours. Next morning there were but four men sick. 

The previous condition of servitude must be allowed to account for a 





wood deal of the sickness to which the black soldiers succumbed, and for their 
malingering, in which they are said to have surpassed the whites. Always | 
the ignorant and degraded are unaccustomed to sanitary precautions, and 
aity one who has had to do with black regiments, even when wholly or in | 
part recruited from the North, can testify that their imprudence in regard 
* * Contributions relating to the Causation and Prevention of Disease, and to Camp 
Diseises 5 together with a Report of the Diseases, etc., among the Prisoners at Anderson- 


ville, Ga, Edited by Austin Flint, M.D.” New York: Published for the U. 8. Sanitary 
Commission, by Hurd & Honghton, 1867. Pp. xviii., 667. 


to diet especially was very great. The same class, whether black or white, 
wre naturally malingerers, amongst whom, says Dr. Bartholow, “it was not 
»ommon to see a well-educated man,” though one of the most expert that 
‘ame under his observation was a Michigan school-teacher. “ As a general 
cule, it may be affirmed that men will feign disease in the army who are 
guilty of similar deceptions in civil pursuits.” And they were commonly 
men of bilious or nervous temperaments, rarely sanguine. 

“The physical qualities which fit the American for military service con- 
sist not so much in height,” says Dr. Bartholow, p. 4. On page 
47 Dr. Phelps tells of the 10th Wisconsin Regiment, “full to the maximum, 
with generally very tall and athletic men,” which held its own very well while 
it stayed in camp; “ but the march [upon Nashville] that proved a stimulant 
to the health of my own regiment had the opposite effect upon it. Its largest 
men fell out of ranks by platoons, and I believe that it never did recover 
its proportionate strength, as compared with other regiments, where the 
size of the men was not above medium.” Wisconsin is one of the States 
which had the highest battle mortality, and a nearly correspondingly high 
leath-rate from disease. Thus, New England’s battle ratio is 44°76 ; while 
fowa shows 45°44; Michigan, 44°82; and Wisconsin, 42°01; with a ratio 
for death from disease of 70°45, 114-02, 97-01, and 76°86 respectively. Not 
much can be predicated as to bravery from the first-mentioned figures, 
though it was true in the Army of the Potomac, and we dare say elsewhere, 
certainly at times, that regiments which had again and again been de- 
cimated, were still assigned the post of honor. We have in mind a certain 
Massachusetts regiment, which in this way suffered frightful losses among 
its officers after their command had been so reduced that their own number 
and rank became almost ridiculous. But Dr. Dunster’s explanation is not 
without weight, that this northern tier of States, both Eastern and Western, 
being secure from invasion, its troops could be spared for the most advanced 
service, and were not required for garrison duty. Then, too, considering 
that New Orleans must be taken by sea, and that General Butler was 
placed at the head of the expedition, it is easy to account for the transfer of 
New England troops to the Gulf, and once there, the difference in climate 
could not fail to promote losses by disease in a high degree. The middle 
States, whose volunteers were chiefly confined to the Army of the Potomac, 
exhibit the lowest rates of both species. ‘ Virginia was not only a healthier 
field of service than the South and Southwest, but it is very generally ad- 
mitted that the Army of the Potomac was the best provided for of all our 
large armies.” Its mortality, and that of the other troops on the Atlantic 
coast, was 33°40 per 1,000 of mean strength ; of the armies operating in the 
interior, on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 82°19 per 1,000—a difference 
largely due to climate, but also to the difficulty of forwarding supplies, to 
the lime-water which prevailed, and to the malarial districts which the 
Western armies were forced to occupy. Kansas alone has a record for 
battle losses which, perhaps, must be referred not to superior bravery, but 
to the martial disposition of her people, which, in turn, is to be referred to 
her previous history as a territory. Nowhere in this volume do we find an 
attempt to compare the soldiers of the East and West point by point, nor 
further than we have just done. Surgeon Hunt alludes (p. 104) to “the 
superior marching qualities of the Western soldiers as compared with the 
untrained Eastern soldiers,” and attributes them to “the greater reckless- 
ness, or, to use a more descriptive phrase, Bohemianism,” of the former. 
“ Accustomed to roughing it, to indulging in. the sports of the chase, and 
to vicissitudes of life which are rarely encountered in the thickly settled 
and orderly East,” they were “more available for immediate action,” but 
in the end not more pertinacious. 

The two sections cannot, therefore, it would appear, be considered as 
standing in the same relation to each other as that in-which the country 
stands to the city —a relation which is one of the most interesting and sur- 
prising developments, we will not say of this book, but of the war. Dr. 
Bartholow, speaking, we are afraid, @ priori and with too much generaliz- 
ation in this instance, says (p. 6): 

“The influence of occupation upon the physical health is obvious 
enough. Those who pursue sedentary trades, who live much in-doors, or 
who are exposed in the course of their business and pursuits to crowd-poi- 
soning, or to vitiated air from any cause, are by no means so well fitted for 
military service as those pr npg ay eammcgee require them to spend much 
time in the open air, especially in the open air of the country. Hence, far- 
mers, lumbermen, and railroad men are better prepared to endure the hard- 
ships of a soldier’s life than clerks, weavers, shoemakers, ete.” 

In support of such a statement, or rather theory, there might well have 
been tables showing the previous occupation of every man who entered the 
hospitals, or at least who died there from disease or was discharged for in- 
ability contracted in the service. But no such statistics are given, and we 
presame none were collected. In the absence of them there will be many 
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whose observations of country and city populations will not accord with Dr. 
Bartholow’s “obvious ” deductions. In the first place, the healthfulness of 
most cities is now conceded to be quite equal to that of the rural districts ; 
drainage and the removal of offal are better provided for, more attention is 
given to personal cleanliness, and medical service is both better in quality 
and more accessible in the former than in the latter. The aversion of coun- 
try peopie to walking even short distances is w. ll known, while, with never 
so great a desire, out-of-door walking would be impracticable during from 
three to six months of the year, according to latitude. To spend the winter and 
spring in the country, is, perhaps, the greatest hardship which a townsman 
can undergo. It is the season of terrific overheating and underheating of the 
ordinary farm-house, with the most trying extremes of temperature and an 
utter want, or else a great irregularity, of ventilation ; in either case sufli- 
cient to derange a constitution not already inured to it, and certainly not 
beneficial to any constitution. The sleeping-chambers are generally smal 
and immediately under the roof, deficient in air, and with windows of which 
the upper half is often fixed, while the lower has to be kept open by a 
stick, or other clumsy contrivance. The table—which in all poetical descrip- 
tions of the country is made, after “ pure air,’ the most wholesomé feature 
of farm life, being ofien typified by “glorious bread and milk ’—is pre- 
cisely the weak point of country living. With the exception of milk, there 
is perhaps no single article of the farmer's diet which cannot be procured 
of as good quality in the city, and is not far more certain of being cooked 
as it ought to be Bread is a striking instance of this assertion, though the 
ingredients may be purest in the country. Then, too, the necessity which 
is felt of cooking only on certain days, induces the preparation of such sorts 
of food as will “ keep” longeat—such as pies and pickles and cakes of vari- 
ous kinds—while fresh meat being not easy to obtain, salt meat, especially 
salt pork, takes its place. One result, and a natural one, is great sameness 
of diet. The farmer’s “three square meals” daily will almost surely consist 
of fried pork swimming in fat, sauce and preserves, bad bread, bad coffee, 
cold pie, pickles, and ginger-bread—for breakfast, dinner, and supper, of 
course—with a sprinkling of vegetables in their season. That dyspep- 
sia is more common in the country than in the city we would not affirm ; it 
isa disease which is not, so far as we have noticed, compatible with constant 
exercise in the open air, even when part of the day is spent in a vitiated at- 
mosphere, as is the case with the day-laborers in cities, (It was a very rare 
disease in the army.) But this may hold true of the women, and we are 
jnclined to believe that the digestion of the men “laisse a désirer.” At 
least, dyspepsia ought to result from a gross, profuse diet, and a farm- 
er’s appetite—that is to say, the appetite of fatigue. What we know is, 
that to cure this and other ailments, the country people resort to drugs to a 
fearful extent, and it may almost be said that patent medicines are the only 
things worth advertising in country newspapers. 

One of the very first experiences of the war was, in a case of which we 
had cognizance, that the clerks, students, and other young fellows of good 
families, who composed a pet Boston regiment and were sent, along with 
some country recruits, to garrison one of the harbor forts, adapted them- 
selves to the situation much more readily and philosophically than their 
comrades, who certainly had not enjoyed a tenth part as much ease and 
luxury at home as had they. Half a dozen surgeons, including one Con- 
federate, testify in this volume to the same effect (pp. 100-103). “ Farmers 
or countrymen,” says Surgeon Bailhache, “ are particularly liable to break 
down.” “Men raised in towns and cities,” says Surgeon Stevenson, “are 
more cosmopolitan in habit, thought, and feeling, and they were much less 
subject to home-sickness.”” “Even those of sedentary occupations from the 
cities,” says Surgeon Heise, “ were better able to bear these vicissitudes [ot 
camp life] than laboring men of rude health from agricultural districts.’ 
And Surgeon Clark even goes so far as to say that “ young men of previous 
irregular habits coming from cities or towns endured the hardships of ser- 
vice better than farmers who apparently had a better physical organiza- 
tion.” Finally, on the Confederate side, “the volunteers from cities and 
towns, the mechanics, clerks, storekeepers, professional men, etc., bore ex- 
posure in the field better than farmers, day-laborers, or even woodsmen ;” 
and one of the reasons assigned is worth quoting : the former “ have gener- 
ally passed through the usual infantile diseases which are so prevalent in 
camp.” The spread and fatality of the measles, as recorded in these pages, 
give great eight to this suggestion. 

The topic is one on which we might enlarge indefinitely, so many sides 
has it; but we must forbear. Let it be remarked, in conclusion, that in 
these revelations we find compensation for the indisputable evils of that 
concentrated life in cities to which we, in common with the rest of the civ- 
ilized world, are tending steadily and rapidly. Most consoling of all is the 
proof that culture, in.tead cf weakening, fortifies the physical man—a lesson 


———— 





which the lives and adventures of many savans have taught us, but 
which needs repeating so long as culture is a monopoly, or is decried as 
effeminate. 


Fine Arts. 


THE FINE ARTS OF JAPAN. 
v. 

From demigods and fiends to imaginary monsters of no superhuman 
character the transition is easy. From priests and their teachings to 
jugglers and their tricks is not a step of magnitude at all startling to the 
student of Japanese art. His difficulty will be to decide at what point the 
step is taken. Ghosts and apparitions are of greater dignity than the 
grotesque monsters we are going on to describe, but it is hard to judge, in 
all cases, which of these the Japanese believe in, as matters of course and 
as parts of their scheme of religion, and which of them are only the dreams 
and whims of over-fertile and unchecked design. What, for instance, are 
we to make of this incident? A stern-looking man is leaning out of a huge 
black cloud, and, with a long cord and a vessel like a canteen, is dipping 
up water from the ocean below him, all with just the action of the sailors 
who draw buckets of salt water over the ship’s side of a morning to wash 
down the decks. This occurs in a book by the artist Boun Tujo, of whom we 
have spoken before. The book is a mere collection of patterns intended 
for reproduction as ornament upon porcelain and lacquer-ware pipes, ete., 
and contains familiar subjects for the most part. But among them we find 
the cloud-borne dragon of the higher mythology, magnificently fierce, 
rendered in a style worthy of Oksai himself ; the god of agriculture several 
times in different attitudes, and several curious feathered and winged genii 
of a kind we have not before alluded to, though they are common in the 
works of Oksai and elsewhere. All this, one might say, is unquestionably 
mythological. As Napoleon said that a throne cannot exist without nobility, 
so it is safe to say that the dii majores need, to support their authority, whole 
hierarchies of demigods, nymphs and heroes, Nereids and Fauns, or their 
equivalents in Japanese. But we have to consider next some winged beings, 
like men except for their wings, and what seem to be jackets of feathers, who 
have noses of portentous length. One of them, with his nose pointed straight 
upward, has a top spinning upon the end of it, a foot above his head. He 
and they all are merely grotesque, and rather contemptible creatures, but 
they are wonderfully like the savage-looking winged Afrites whom we 
have just pronounced superhuman, and akin to the celestials. So there are 
creatures having the likeness of beasts and birds which seem to partake of 
the dignity of the immortals, even as did Pegasus and Sphinx, and, in a 
certain sense, the Griffins. The main idea in those Greek forms is the 
union of two natures in one creature; not the patching of a part of one 
creature upon another, as in the mermaid, which remains a sly woman with 
nothing fishy about her except her exterior; not as in the centaur, where 
the poorly conceived body with its double set of organs is matched by the 
incongruity of giving to it a fully human and even (as in the case of 
Chiron) a superior human mind. The griffin is eagle and lion, or less often 
eagle and horse, in one, with the noble and characteristic qualities of each, 
and the dignity of both. The sphinx, the cat or lion with woman’s 
breasts and head, is a weighty and significant allegory, as the harpy is in 
all probability, though it is doubtful if modern enquirers have quite under- 
stood the harpy. Now, the Japanese offer us no equivalent of these two 
human-headed creatures, but we find a superb griffin. The word is a 
misnomer in this instance, for there is no eagle or vulture or other hook- 
beaked bird nature ()evw’) about him; he is a winged horse, with a 
well imagined reptile head, as if studied from a crocodile, but not quite a 
crocodile’s head either. He has split hoofs, which is curious, and perhaps 
intended to take him out of the equine family more decidedly ; the ridgy 
and flexile backbone, lying close under the skin, with the vertebra within 
count, seems intended to carry with it the reptile life of the head ; except 
that it sounds like an impossible result, we should say that thc creature 
was truly bi-formed of horse and serpent. We have this beast in the 
pictures, and freely and well modelled in high relief upon a splendid bronze ; 
and in the round, a full statue—also in bronze, and most delicately finished 
with the tool—with open jaws, through which incense smoke pours out. 
Another creature we know only as a callow nestling, who, at maturity, 
must be a griffin in the true sense of the word. We have him carved in 
ivory, just emerging from the broken egg-shell. His head is not bird-like, 
except for the immense hooked beak; the body is covered with short 
feathers, and the wings are strong and large; the claws are not unlike 
those of a crab. We hope to meet with this spirited beast in his full devel- 
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opment, if indeed he is a tradition, and not a temporary fancy of the for- 


gotten carver long ago. 


We can only touch upon a few of the many points of interest in this 
subject, and we pass now to the consideration of jugglery, some of 
Here again it is hard to draw 
Can it be believed that the Japanese are so generally informed 
in the physical sciences that all these marvels pass for mere dexterity and 
The Japanese jugglers in Europe 
and here have shown us no wizardry beyond a very few simple sleight-of. 
nine-tenths of their practice was tumbling and posturing and 
feats of manual dexterity, and what real jugglery there was made us all 
But here, 
books, and alternating with pictures which are of unmistakably mytho- 
logical subjects, we have the Japanese thaumaturgist, in picture after picture. 

In one he sits quietly holding a wand, or 
perhaps only his closed fan, and with no visible apparatus or accessories ; 

but he is suddenly multiplied by five, the simulacrum of his head and | 
shoulders, four times repeated, comes into sight from empty space, and the 

. Another performance may partly ex- 

in this second one a chafing-dish is set upon a stand, and | Bulwer Lytton (Sir E.), The 


wide 


which would be very respectablo magic. 


the line. 
ekilful application of natural causes? 
hand tricks ; 


laugh, it was so slight and transparent. 


performing unexampled feats. 


five 
plain the above ; 


figures are undistinguishable. 


from it arises a transparent vapor; the juggler inclines his head to one | ytho 
side so that it shall be seen through the vapor, and it is seen magnified | Kail (C. F.) and Delitzsch (F.), The Twelve Minor Prophets, 2 vols. 


about five diameters. Is there a 


magnifying power? 


smoke known to science which has this | 
re imi rj shi j ey (Rev. G.), Doctrine of the Atonement. 
Is there any similar way in which a vibratory effect | ver (Dr. H.R) and Heard (F. F.), Criminal Abortion. 


can be sent giving the deceptive appearance of four or five objects | The: Sabbath, swd 
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where eae one exists? 


At all events these feats are different neice ordi- 


nary Oriental jugglery, and argue considerable scientific knowledge, 


A dozen sheets of paper 
and flying away. 


cup. 


in one of the Oksai 


A uthore. 


Cavé (Mme. M. 


umes of water are showered in spray from between his fingers. 
magician verifies the Afrite of the Arabian Nights, and comes rushing out 
of a little flask or bottle, 
natural power of the monkey fiend who breathes out hosts of pigmies, is 
rivalled by a magician who spurts out of his mouth a vapor which takes the 
form of a a horse and anne furiously « off. 


| Borel (E.), Grammaire Francaise 


| Cox (Rev. G. W.), Manual of M 


while they are among a host of more common performances, and seem not 
to be associated with religious mysteries. 

Among other tricks we find the venerable East Indian quick-growing 
plant, which in a few minutes grows from the seed to perfect development. 


thrown up into the air are shown turning to birds 


A wizard fishes with rod and line in a small cup set upon 
an open stand, and catches therefrom a fish many times larger than the 
Another clenches his hands together, and, shaking them, great vol- 


Another 


taking solid form as he ascends. And the super- 
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The last edition. has been enlarged by the addition of 
| over fifty per cent. of new matter, and the index alone now | 


** He has chosen the most important, the most in- | occupies a hundred and sixty pages of fine type. 


structive, and the most attractive portions of his subject. 
. . « He has given to some of his sketches more life and 
expression than can be found in many a lengthy article con. 
tributed to cyclopedias and other works of reference, 

He has made room for what is an entirely new fea- 
ture in his Manual—namely, the explanations of Greek and 


Roman myths, supplied by the researches of comparative | 


inythologists. That 
eummed up in Mr, Cox's 
* the main tending in the right direction, is, we believe. ad- 
mitted by all whose opinion on such matters carries much 
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(From the Spectator.) 
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of « scholar thoroughly familiar with the sources of classi- 
cal mythoiogy. That he is able tosympathize with 
the ancient stories of Greece, and to repeat them with 
truthfulness and vividness; nay, with the warmth of a 
poet, he has amply proved. It does Mr. Cox the 
greatest credit that in his ‘Manual of Mythology’ he has 
avatled himself so fully of all the new light which the re- 
searches of comparative mythologists have shed on the 
sacred traditions of Greece and Rome.” 
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Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals, 

Foreign works noticed in the Nation kept constantly on 
hand or procured to order, 


Educational Books 


| 
| G. P. PUTNAM & SON. 


I. 


FAY’S GREAT OUTLINE OF GEOGRA- 
| PHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. The 
| text-book in 12mo; the Atlas in large folio. Retail 

. 5; library edition, in cloth, $4 25. Liberal 

| or schools, Teachers supplied with a copy for 
fermi for at half price. 

Senator Charles Sumner writes: “It is a sreat success- 

‘I keep it near me for instruction and etches 


| I. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY, for the Use of 

Students. By SaAmvEL 5 JouN, ne od Chem- 
Twelfth thousand 


siclans an eons. 
12mo, loth, i 
111. 


‘CHADBOURNE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By Prof. P. A. meme pce al President of the Massa- 


istry in the ag, ee! # 
jus 


chusetts Agricultural College. Fine edition, on tinted 

| paper. 1 vol. crown 8vo, Eft cheaper edition for 
students, $1 e, Williams, Amherst, 
and other Colleges. 


IV. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

| By E. Pesine Smirn. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

v. 

| A NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING, FOR STUDENTS. 

DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. From 

the French of Madame E. Cavé, 12mo, cloth, $1. 

| “This is the 4 method of drawing which really 
teaches anything. publishing the remarkable treatise 
| in which she unfolds, with surpassing interest, the result 
| of her observations upon the of drawing, and the 
ingenious methods P= applies, Madame Cavé ... . ren- 
| ders invaluable service to all who have marked out for 
| themselves a career of art.”"—Extract from a long review 

| in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 


|THE WORLD'S PROGRESS. A Dictionary 
of Dates. A new edition, continued to 1867, 8v0, 
cloth, $3 50; half calf, $5. 
“It is absolutely essential to the desk of every mer- 
chant and the table of every student and professional 
man,.”— Christian Inquirer. 


vil. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relat- 
to all Beech —_< Nations, for Universal Reference. 
The new Eng) nen Thin Tri Vincent. To 
which is oaded A AMERI UPPLEMENT. con- 
taining about 200 additional mal pe. Anclading > 
Topics and a cop phical Index, by G. 
Putnam, A.M. Tn one very ery Large volume of more OK 
Pau oagen price $8 50; half $10 50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York, 
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The Standard Library Edition 
oF 


b 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 

To be completed in about Twenty Volumes, large crown 
8vo, printed in large type on superfine tinted paper, and 
handsomely bound in fine cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 
Price $350 per volume. Fine cloth, gilt top, $3 75 per 
volume. Half Turkey morocco, $550 per volume. Half 
calf, gilt, $5 50 per volume. 

Now ReEapy, 
Each complete in Two Volumes. 
1 


VANITY FAIR. 


With 40 Steel Engravings snd 150 Woodcuts. 





II, 


PENDENNIS. 


With 46 Steel Engravings and 120 Woodcuts, 





Til. 


THE NEWCOMES. 


With 46 Steel Engravings and 118 Woodcuts, by 
RicHarD DOYLE. 





Ty. 
PHILIP. 
Prefixed by ‘“‘ A Shabby Genteel Story.” 
Illustrations. 


With numerous 





Vv. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 
With 47 Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 


THE REMAINING WORKS WILL BE ISSUED IN 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 





PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON 
Wit Pusiisn on SEPT!7: 


I. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING, FOR STUDENTS. 


DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER. From 
the French of Madame E, Cavé. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“This is the only method of drawing which really 
teaches anything. In publishing the remarkable treatise 
in which she unfolds, with surpassing interest, the result 
of her observations upon the teaching of drawing, and the 
ingenious methods she applies, Madame Cavé . ... ren- 
ders invaluable service to all who have marked out for 
themselves a career of art.”—dxtract from a long review 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


IL 
A CHARMING BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
RURAL HOURS. By a Lapy (Miss Susan 


Fenimore Cooper). New edition, with a new Intro- 
ductory Chapter. 1 vol. 12mo, $2 50. 

“One of the most interesting volumes of the day, dis- 
playing powers of mind of a high order.”—Mrs, Hale's 
Woman's Record, 

** An admirable portraiture of American out-door life, 
just as it is.°—Prof. Hart. 

“A very pleasant book; the result of the combined ef- 
fort of good sense and good feeling, an observant mind, 
and a real, honest, unaffected appreciation of the countless 
minor beauties that Nature exhibits to her assiduous 
lovers.” —.V. Y, Albion. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I. 

THE HISTORY OF DE SOTO’S CONQUEST 
OF FLORIDA. By Taropore Irvine, LL.D. A New 
Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, uniform with the Sunnyside 
Edition of Irving’s Works, $2 50. 

* This book is a delightfulone ... . in style; related 
to the pure and graceful writing of the author of the ‘ Life 
of Celumbus.’ ’—London Athenawum. 


Tr, 
WHAT SHALL WE - EAT? A Manual for 
Housekeepers. 12mo, 80 cents. 


i. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO; its Physical, 
Moral, and Social Evils. By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 
82mo, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 








PROSPECTUS. 





3 Cents A Montn; $4 a YEAR, 


THE BROADWAY. 


A LONDON MAGAZINE. 








Twelve months have now elapsed since the proprietors 
of THE BROADWAY announced the publication of the 
magazine bearing that title, and promised that its scheme 
should be as broad as its mame, A year’s experience of 
the requirements of the public as regards a monthly mis- 
cellany eschewing politics and polemics and devoted to the 
delineation, both in a literary and pictorial manner, of the 
social aspects of the epoch, has given them no cause to re- 

ret the purpose with which they originally started—which 
t cy have steadily kept in view for twelve months—and 
which is not abandoned now, but rather modified and de- 
a responsive to the wishes of their readers. 

THE BROADWAY will cease to be specially an ‘* Anglo- 
American” or an ‘* Americo-Anglican” magazine. We 
are convinced that there is a still broader way in Litera- 
ture and Art than that which spreads itself under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s in London, or stretches from the Bat- 
tery to Harlem Bridge in New York. The Broadest way 
of all is that which embraces the whole of that world in 
which the English tongue is spoken and written. 

Considerably enlarged then, profusely illustrated, and 
in wert wa proved, No. 1 of the New Series of THE 
BROADWAY, a London —— 

Thirty-five Cents, will be pu lished 
10th of September. 

The majority of the able writers who have hitherto as- 
sisted us will continue to enrich the pages of our miscel- 
lany; but several new features will be introduced, and 
many old favorites of the —_ have signified their willing- 
ness to wield their pencils and their pens in the enlarged 
arena of THE BROADWAY. Mr. Henry Kriyes ey will 
contribute a novel of modern life, entitled “ Stretton ; or, 
How will He Bear It?” a work of fiction, entitled ‘* False 
Colors,”’ from the pen of Miss ANNrzE THomAs (Mrs, Pen- 
der Cudlip), will also appear in our magazine. e accom- 
plished and ular writer, Mr. James Hannay, has pre- 
pared for THE BROADWAY a series of appreciative 
studies of the writings of the lamented Thackeray; and 
the Rev. NeEwMAN HALL (whose kindly yet impartial ad- 
vocacy of American institutions is well known to the peo- 
ple of the United States) has consented to publish in our 
pages a series of articles recording his ‘Impressions of 
America.” 

The Poctical Department of the new BROADWAY will 
be sustained, among others, by Barry Cornwa the 
veteran in ietters Sir Jonn Bowrtne, WEsTLAND Mar- 
ston, Epwin Waveu, FREDERICK LocKER, and WALT 
WHITMAN. 

Fine Art Criticism and Fine Art Bibliography will be 
represented by Mr. nets TURNER PAL@rRave, Mr. W 
M. Rossetti, Miss Ametia B. Epwarps, and others. 

A series of articles entitled ‘Celebrities of the Corps 
Législatif,’ by Gzorez MAKEPEACE Tow xz, with Por- 
traits of the chief French Statesmen, will be commenced 
in No. 1. 

For the Department of Social Essays—now an accredited 
feature of the best periodical literature—we may announce 
the publication of essays on topics of the day by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, authoress of “Grasp your Nettle;” and 
of a collection of disquisitions by the author of “ The 
Gentle Life.’ Mr. Mark Twatn, the humorous American 
author, will, it is expected, sustain the reputation of his 
countrymen in a walk of popular writing which they have 
made their own. 

We have also to announce the speedy appearance in THE 
BROADWAY of some “* Unpublished Fragments” by the 
late WALTER SAvaGeE LANDOR. 

An article on Field Sports will be amon 
of each number; papers on Military and Naval Subjects 
and the Volunteer System, by the best authorities on 
these matters, with numerous characteristic illustrations 
will also be given from time to time in the ey 
BROADWAY. There will be given in each number four 
full-page Engravings ; and among the artists retained for 
this pu e we may mention the names of G. H. THomas, 
J. D. Watson, M. E. Epwarps, A. W. Hoveuron, A. 
Tuompson, Gorpon THomson, A. W. Cooprr, J. Pas- 
quien, F. W. Lawson, E, C. BARNES, Miss FLORENCE 
CLAXTON, and others, 

This, then, is our Programme for the new BROADWAY. 
The position which our magazine has already attained 
gives us the —— encouragement to persevere in the 
object with which we started twelve months ago, viz., to 
produce a magazine which shall find a welcome wherever 
the common language of England and America is spoken. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


price One Shilling or 
in New York on the 


the contents 





New York—416 Broome Street, near Broadway ; 
London—The Broadway, Ludgate. 





For sale, and subscribers’ names received, by all Book- 
sellers. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO BREAKS PAYS.” 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 
Cloth, $1 %. Copies by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





READY TO-DAY: 
FOR OCTOBER, 


OFr THE 


. 
No. {, 


THE BROADWAY. 


CONTENTS : 

1, STRETTON. By Henry Krvesiry. Chapters 1 to 8. 
With a full-page illustration by G. H. Tuomas. 

2. WHISPERS OF HEAVENLY DEATH. 
WHITMAN. 

3. PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING., 
tration by Harrison Werr. 

4, OURSELVES. By a Woman. 

5. STUDIES ON THACKERAY: Thackeray as a Noy- 
elist. By James Hannay. 

6. ON AN OLD BUFFER. By Frepenick Locxrr. 

7. FALSE COLORS. By Annie Tomas. Chapters 1 
to 3. With a full-page illustration by M, E. Epwarps. 

8 VERSES IN MY OLD AGE. By Barry Cornwat. 


By Watt 


With a full-page illus- 


9. THE OCEAN BROADWAY. By Rev. Newman 
Haut, LL.B. 

10. CELEBRITIES OF THE CORPS LEGISLATIF. 
By Gsrorer Makergace Towre.—I. M. ROUHER. 


With portrait. 
11, THE VOLUNTEER CRISIS, By an Olt Linesman. 


12, LIEUT.-GENERAL LORD NAPIER OF MAG- 
DALA: A Memoir. By Lieut. C. R. Low. 


TERMS: 

Tuer Broapway will be published monthly, at 3% cents ; 
each monthly part will contain ninety-six octavo pages of 
letter-press, and four full-page illustrations printed on 
toned paper. The yearly subscription for single copies 
will be $4; two copies, $7; three copies, $10; five copies, 
$15; and $3 to each subscriber in clubs larger than five. 

Address the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
Just PUBLISHED: 


HAPPY HOURS: 
A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
and the Home Circle, 
By Howarp Krnessury and Rev. A. A. 


. A. GRALEY. 
Embracing “ SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” * OCCA- 
SIONAL,” “ AMUSING,” and * PATRIOTIC” SONGS, 


ete., ete. Also, a Devotional Department, and an Elemen- 
tary Treatise for Musical Instruction. Words and Music 
mostly original. 

Board covers, cloth backs, 50 cents per copy; $5 per 
dozen. Cloth bound, gilt letters, 65 cents per copy; 
$6 50 per dozen. 

CARMINA YALENSIA. 
A new Collection of College] Songs and Music. $1 50. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS, Pubiishers, 


678 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


VOLUME II. IS NOW READY. 








CONTENTS: 

WHEWELL'S MORALITY. 

baa SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 
MORELL’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
SOUL IN NATURE. 
KINGSLEY’S PHAETON. 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
KINGSLEY’S ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. 
THEORY OF REASONING. 
PLATO, HIS PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 
A PLEA FOR PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 





Two volumes, crown Svo, 9f Mr. Martineau’s Essays are 
now ready, handsomely printed on tinted paper, price $5. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail free of 
postage, 

A liberal discount allowed to clergymen, students, and 
libraries, 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 
208 Washington Street, Boston, 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 


137 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MITCHELL’S NEW SCHOOL 
CEOCRAPHIES. 


Mrircue.y’s Frrst Lessons tn GEOGRAPHY. 

MircHe.y’s New Primary GEOGRAPHY. 

Mitcne.’s New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 

Mircne..u’s New Scuoor GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS, 

Mircnesn.’s New PuysicaL GEOGRAPHY. 

Mircne.y.’s New Ovutirme Maps. 

Mrrenety’s New ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


MITCHELL’S SCHOOL CEOCRAPHIES. 


OLD SERIES. REVISED TO DATE. 


Mitrcuen.’s PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Mrrcne.y’s Scxoot, GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
MrrcHe.yi’s ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 


COODRICH’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Goopricn’s AMERICAN CHILD’s PICTORIAL 
History oF THE UNITED STATES. 

Goopricn’s PictortAL HISTORY OF THE 
Unstrey Staves, 

Goopnicn’s PrcToRIAL History oF ENGLAND. 

Goopricn’s PicrortaAL History or Rome. 

Goopricn’s PicrorraL History oF GREECE. 

Goopricu’s PrcerorraAL History oF FRANCE. 

Goopnricn’s PARLEY’s Common-Scnoou His- 
TORY oF THE WORLD. 

Goopricn’s PicroRIAL NATURAL History. 

BrncHam’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Brneuam’'s LAtrn GRAMMAR. 

Brneuam’s Casar’s COMMENTARIES ON THE 
Gatuic War. 

Coprfir’s ELEMENTS OF Loaic. . 

Coppfr’s ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 

Hart's ENGiish GRAMMAR. 

Ifart’s CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Hlows’s Primary Lapres’ READER. 

jllows’s Juntor Lapres’ READER. 

Hows’s LAptes’ READER. 

llows’s Lapres’ Book or READINGS AND RECI- 
TATIONS, 


MARTINDALE’S SERIES OF 
SPELLERS. 


Tue PRIMARY SPELLER. 
Tue Common-Scroo. SPELLER. 
Turk CoMPLETE SPELLER. 


Smitn’s ENGLiso GRAMMAR, 
ScHoLAR’s COMPANION. 
STOCKHARDT’s CHEMISTRY. 
TENNEY’s GEOLOGY. 


Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully 
invited to address the Publishers for farther information 
regarding these Books, all of which are eminently suitable 
for the school-room. 





TEACHERS 


Interested in History, Mythology, o-Saxon, Earl 
English, Hebrew, French, German, I n, and Spanis 
are invited toacquaint us with thelr s ialties and send 
for our catalogue mates text-books for the a 
roaching season. Our principa blications in French, 
yerman, and Saxon are in use at YALE, Harvanp, Wasu- 
INGTON COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, UNIVERSITY 
or VIRGINIA, and other leading institutions. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





NATIONAL 


SERIES OF SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY. 


JUST ISSUED: 


STEELE’S 14 WEEKS IN ASTRONOMY, $1 2. 
WORMAN’S COMPLETE GERMAN GRAMMAR, $2. 
CHAMPLIN’S LESSONS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
$1 25. 
THE INDEPENDENT FOURTH READER, 90 cents. 
Any of the above sent to Teachers for examination, with 
a view to introduction, on receipt of one half price. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. Mrs. Lincotn PHELPs. 
$1 5. 

THE STUDENT. Mrs. Lincotn Puetrs. $1 50. 

THE EDUCATOR. Mrs. Lincotn Puetrs. $1 50. 

ASCIENTIFIC BASIS OF EDUCATION. Joun HEcKER. 
$2 50. 

MONTEITH’S SCHOOL MAPS. Now ready: the 
Hemispheres (2), Earope, Asia, and Africa, 75 cents 
each, or the set by mail post-paid, $3 75. 


This Series embraces about Three Hundred Volumes of 
Standard Educational Works, composing the most com- 
plete and uniformly meritorious collection of text-books 
ever published by a single firm. 

The Series is complete, covering every variety and grade 
of science and literature, from the Primer which guides the 
lisping tongue of the infant, to the abstruse and difficult 
“ West Point Course.” 

The Series is wniformly excellent. Each volume, among 
so many, maintains its own standard of merit, and assists, 
in its place, to round the perfect whole. 

The Series is known and popularly used in every section 
of the United States, and by every class of citizens, repre- 
senting all shades of political opinion and religious belief. 
In proof of this, it is only necessary to name the following 
popular works, with which every one is familiar, and which 
fairly represent the whole: 

PARKER & WATSON’S Readers and Spellers. 

DAVIES’ Course of Mathematics. 

MONTEITH’S & McNALLY’S Geographies. 

CLARK’S Diagram English Grammar. 

PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S Penmanship. 

WILLARD’S Course of History. 

PECK’S GANOT’S Natural Philosophy. 

STEELE’S 14 Weeks in each Science. 

JARVIS’ Physiology and Health. 

WOOD'S Text-Books in Botany. 

SMITH’S Orthography and Etymology. 

BOYD'S Course in English Literature. 

ANDREWS & STODDARD’S Latin Series. 

CROSBY’S Greek Series. 

WORMAN'’S German Series. 

PUJOL’S French Class-Book. 

ROOT’S (GEO. F.) School Music Books. 

THE SCHOOL TEACHER’S LIBRARY, 2 volumes, 

MANSFIELD’S Political Manual. 








Who would know more of this unrivalled Series should 
consult for details: ist. THE DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
LOGUE—free to Teachers; others, 5 cents. 2. THE 
ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN—Period- 
ical organ of the publishers. Full of instruction for Teach- 
ers. Subscription, 20 cents. Sample free. 

Address, 

A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


‘BY THE’ AUTHOR OF “WHO BREAKS PAYS.” 
A PSYCHE OF TO-CAY. 
Cloth, $1 25. Copies by — post-paid, on receipt of the 
ce. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


F 
Colleges, Academies, and High 
Schools, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER 
BY 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO. 


PROF. PORTER’S MENTAL SCIENCE. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT; With an Intro- 
duction upon Psychol and the Human Soul. By 
Prof. Noan Porter, D.D., of Yale College. One 
volume 8vo. 

This volume will comprise the results of the life-long 
labor and studies of its well-known author. It has been 
his purpose not only to furnish a text-book which shal! be 
sufficiently comprehensive and scientific to satisfy the 
wants of the many students of Psychology and Speculative 
Philosophy who are found in our higher institutions of 
learning, but also to prepare a volume which may guide 
the more advanced students to a clear understanding and 
a just estimate of the questions which have perpetually re- 
appeared in the history of Philosophy. Typographically, 
the matter will be arranged with a view to the use of the 
work as a text-book; the more important principles and 
facts being made prominent and conspicuous by a larger 


type. 
PRES. HOPKINS’S MORAL SCIENCE. 


LOVE AS A LAW. A Treatise on Moral 
Science. By Mark Horxrys, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Williams College. One volume 12mo, $1 50. 

This work is both theoretical and practical. In the 
theoretical part morality is made rational, both as based 
on ends and as involving intuitions.~ Obligation, in dis- 
tinction from right, is made the moral idea; the founda- 
tion of obligation is fully discussed, and a reconciliation of 
different systems is attempted. In the practical part the 
Law of Love is applied in connection with the Law of 
Limitation, and with a classification of duties—-new as re- 
spects its basis. 


DAY'S ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. H. N. Day, of 
New Haven. One volume 12mo, uniform with Day's 
** Logic,” “Art of Discourse,”’ and “ Art of Composi- 
tion.” 

The distinguishing characteristic of this text-book is 
that it directs the study to literature itself as a growth, not 
to authorship, not to history, not to criticism. It presents 
in the first part a selection of the master-pieces of ovr 
literature most worthy of special study in themselves, 
while best representing the successive phases of the 
language and literature. These selections are accompanied 
by copious notes—philological, historical, and esthetica! 
indicating and explaining the changes in the forms an‘ 
meanings of words, the structure of the sentence, and the 
verse-forms inourlanguage. Inthe second part it presents, 
in a strict analytical method, a full, detailed view of the 
elements of the language, and of the departments of the 
literature, with the leading authors in each department. 
To this part the notes on the selections refer throughout. 


COOLEY’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 


PHY. An accurate, modern, and systematic explana- 
tion of the Elementary Principles of the Science, 
adapted to use in High Schools and Academies, By 
Lz Roy C. Cootry, A.M., Professor of Natural Science 
in the New York State Normal School, One volume 
12mo, with numerous illustrations, $1 50, 

In this text-book are embodied the results of careful 
study and of long experience in teaching. In dealing with 
the various problems coming within the range of the 
science which he expounds, Prof. Cooley uniformly pro- 
ceeds from the cause to the effect, thus pursuing the only 
natural method and that which is the simplest. In form 
the work is strictly logical, and in matter it is concise, 
clear, and distinct, while it is brought down to the latest 
developments of the science. 








Full descriptive Catalogues of the publications cf 
Cuartes Scrisner & Co. sent to any address upon appli- 
cation. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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cNEW ‘BOOKS. 
rg. eg Ot RUN AS Mee SB 


Lofiers i, >a Man Bethe Mors reg bo. 
Seg Men.) By Tueorgiuvs Parsons, 


rip Ren of the Cospels. By A 
The Doctrine of of nor Pelee, Te eet the Latin of 


Rev. W: 
A Becca Romo. as non, Matt ma My: By Rav. We. 
Swedenbors, the Phitosepher. By R. L. 
AFEL, Ph.D. Price, $2 2. 
who was Swedenborg ? By Rev. 0, P. 


Her, London. Price, 59 ce 
bi | ~ "Solomon. By Rev. T. 0. 


The Growth h of tt the so Mind. By Sampson RsxEp. 


C. Scrisnzer & Co. Nicnots & Noyes. 
5: B, Lippincott & Co, Caxton, Remsen & Har- 
FELFINGER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO BREAKS PAYS." 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 
Cloth, $1 25. Copies by math, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
“1 Broome Street, New York. 


SOME | OF THE FINEST PIANO MUSIC 
published is contained in the ‘Home Circle,” the two 
volumes of which, costing but a few dollars, present a col- 
lection that in the usual Sheet Music form would cost ten 
times as much. Price per volume, $2 50; cloth, $3; full 
gilt, $4. Mailed, post-paid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
veel Broadway, New York. 


~ PRANC’S | akg oe 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Ready for sonveey Ong September 15, 1868: 


“SUNSET ” (California Scenery), after A. 
BrerstapT. Size 18x12. Price, $10. 








“OUR KITCHEN BOUQUET” (Tomatoes), | ~ 


after Wm. Harrine. Size 18}x13%{. Price, $5. 


“HORSES IN A STORM,” after R. Apams. 
Size 22}x15}. Price, $7 50. 


Now In PREss: 
“THE TWO FRIENDS,” after Grravp. 
“THE UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER,” after L. 
PERRAULT. 


“THE DOCTOR,” after Henry Bacon. 





Number 8 of Prang’s Art Journa/, profusely illustrated, 
will be issued on the 15th of September. Sent free to any 
address on receipt of stamp. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


REPUBLICAN 
CAMPAICN ENVELOPES FOR 1868. 
Unique, Handsome, Signitenst, ik Ornamental, Useful, 


sea diioes names “oy the distinguished candi- 
A... with ‘s latest heart sentiment of each. On THE 
Reverse—A Complete Synopsis of the Republican Plat- 


form 
The Political campaign of 1968 is destined to be the most 
memorable of any since the foundation of the Republic. 
There can be no more expressive souvenir of the Republican 
of it than these envelopes. 
very Citizen should have a few, at least, to keep for pos- 
terity. Copyright secured. Republicans on of course, 
use and them extensively as possible. 


= sent by mail, , Postage prepaid, on receipt of *. 
1,000 “ “ “ “ “ o é 


5,000 sent by express, at $4 per 1,000 
10, Yee ge ay pm a nt 


WM. P. LYON & SON, 
Envelope Manufacturers, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHO BREAKS PAYS.” 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 
Cloth, $1 25. Copies by mall post-paid, on receipt of the 


Se & HOLT, 
Broome Street, New York. 

















Ss. Gc. & Cc. C. WARD 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 
® State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prve Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Wau. SrRzet, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
_THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM c. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 
70 Weyzosser §r., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
182 La Satts Street, Carcaco, 


J. W. BOYDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 
Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 


eras, or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
est, 





Russell Sturgis, dr, 
ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


10 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John M. 
Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Water- 
man, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; 
R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


- Olmsted, ‘Vaux a& Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
and Grounds and other Architectural and Enginee 

Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


New F tg ee 1966. 
ARCHER, PANCOAST & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, eErc., 








Manufactory and Warerooms, 
Oo, 11, (3 Mercer Street, N. Y. 








HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


—_— 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 


Total Assets, July 1, 1868............ $614,004 47 
Losses Paid since Organization....... $941 ,059 30 





B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


CasH CAPITAL, : ° - - $1,000,000 00 
SuRPLUvs, JuLy 1, 1868, - 1,382,790 37 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in seventeen and a half yoars, 279 


per cent, 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
189 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital,................ $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1963,............$ 1,558,567 73 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation, 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipent. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vict-Presrmpent. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


FE TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 


incorporated 1819. 


Cash Capital, $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


Assets July 1, 1868, 
RS 6 oe 6 ee 


$5,052,880 19 
499,808 55 


New York Agency, 62 Wall Street. 
James A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


aa 


LE ore 
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The Nation. 





[Sept. 10, 1868 








CULBERT & coO., 
24 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BACS, 
DRESSING CASES, 
CARD CASES, 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 
Writing Desks a Specialty, 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


T. Bansirr’'s LION COFFEE. 

T. Bansirr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS, 

T. Basnirr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 

T. Baspirr’s SALERATUS, 

T. Basnirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER, 
For sale everywhere. 


—_— 


Do ep 


Ask your grocer for B. T. Bassirt’s preparations, 
and take no other. I guarantec them to be PURE and 
UNADULTERATED. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
61, 65, 66, 67, 63, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and 
43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


“NEW PATENT PIANOS. © 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 
Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PI ANO-VORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 
TION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instrument, 
as it affects the sounding-board, the very soul of the Piano, 
and produces thereby a pure liquid tone —_ superior in 
quality and power to that of the ordinary o. The 
soun ne board, released from its connection with the 
piano-case, and resting upon under sounding-boards, is re- 
Hieved from the rigidity caused by such connection, and its 
vibratory quality increased, 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to t clr 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the in- 
strument, obtained from the experience of our patrons who 
have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing 
to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and examine 
our assortment, 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


ACHINE TwisT, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR t SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 








FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LECNARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


- PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 








For sale at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed 
FREE by L, PRANG & CO., Boston, 


UNION ADAMS, 
6837 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMroRTER oF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 
MANUFACTURER OP 
Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY, 
Four doors below Broome Street, 








OFFER A LARGE STOCK OF 


CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, 


ETC., 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS 
FROM THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


PARISIAN GRANITE CHINA, BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, 


ETC., ETC., 


ALL AT VERY Low PRICES. 
THE YALE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

This new first-class School will be opened September 16, 
in the new Gilsey Building, et 1193 08 Broadway, corner # 
Twenty-eighth Street. Princi 
M.A., wit cedumicte tom te Venue 
and ample city Rg Designed fi for College or 
Business. Youth see MR from 12 to 20 years 
Juvenile from 8 to 12. The most a Teachers 
pe gee and none but yo who are mannerly, obedient, 

willing to study will retained, For other infor- 

mation or an interview, address the Principal, at the Cole- 
man House. 


MASS. INSTITUTE 'E OF TECHNOLOGY. 


An examination of candidates for admission will be held 
at the Institute Building, Boylston Street, Boston, on MON- 
DAY, Sept. at Ak a > Sept for admission to advanced 
stan on . 29, at 9 o'clock a.m. For 
catalogues, ba to Prot. We b, ATKENSON, Cambridge, 
Mass ROGERS, ‘President. 


- HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


Term opens September 7. Normal class, tui 
For catalogues, address on fe 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 





of Yale College’ 








7ROUND > HILL ear wl begs 08 W Northampton, Mase, 
ay 16. me op Lyd eat lnkenetn address either 


of the principals, son 
James" F. OBPELDING. 


- MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J., 
A Select Family Sc combines in an unusual 


hool, degree 
the choicest home influences with a thoro acco 
plished education. == if 


Address C, G. HAZELTINE, A.M., Principal. 


- STAMFORD INSTITUTE, 
A Family Boarding-echool for training Boys into earnest, 


Higent, heal men, encourage! t to Pupils 
backward or amid from previous ill-health ry Gkreuien. 


Gymnastics, Military D 
h Sagina Gopteenher Be” Send for circular 


Nineteenth ey ee 
th references. 


w. c. WILLCOX, A.M., Principal. 








Stamford, Conn. 

HECGAN LAKE SCHOOL Jian Femme 
mat Re Fon tae TENS impairs 4 
Princi MORRIS, M.A., late Fellow of 


Orne College, Oxford. 


af ny HILL oN, reopens 8 


For You They ~~ ae 4 








Rev. ‘GEORGE T. RIDER, Rector. 


FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 

3-4 PLATE, i6 SIZE. 
To the manafacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, aid confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Watches will compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
For sale by 


HOWARD & CoO., 
619 Broadway, New York. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel. 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dcal- 
ers in | fancy : articles, 


“HOBART COLLEGE.» 


The College his been reorganised, and its force increased 
by important additions to its Staff of Professors. 

The Fall Term will open on the 10th of September, with 
Chapel Service at 10 a.m. Candidates for admission will 
present themselves at the President’s Room, in the Middle 
Building, on Wednesday, the 9th, at 10 o'clock. 

JAMES KENT STONE, President. 

Geneva, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1868. 

a Department, University of New 
York.—The next annual session will commence on the 
1st of Yctober, 1663. Application may be made for further 


information to the peed personally letter at 
University ee a Washington a ere nares New York City. 


Dean of the Law Faculty. 
MR. CHASE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1318 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Term begins September 14. 

S. A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
1400 Broadway, corner Thirty-ninth Street. 
Number of pupils limited. 

This school is so organized that each boy receives all the 
personal attention he may need. Time enough is given to 
explain the difficulties each scholar meets with, and great 
pains are taken to teach him now To stupy. This is dons 
so thoroughly that he needs no help at home. 

Individuality, instead of being repressed, is appreciated, 
and educated aright. 


RUTGERS FEMALE COLLECE, 
487, 489, 491 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Reopens Sept. 16. For information or catalogues, apply 
personally or by letter at the College. 
H, M. PIERCE, LL.D., President. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO BREAKS PAYS.” 
A PSYCHE OF TO-DAY. 
Cloth, $1 2%. Grate Nema, BREEN, Sm senety ef Be 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


SAFES 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


ae Bore de Phindals 
— en ee } 7m Chestnat Vy a 
Please send for a Circular. 







































